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Whole  Language  and  Spelling 

Ruth  Scott,  Guest  Editor 


Searching  for  Balance 


The  teaching  of  spelling  is  a controversial 
topic  in  most  schools  today.  For  reasons  I 
have  never  quite  been  able  to  understand,  a 
discussion  on  spelling  invariably  gener- 
ates strong  emotions  and  often  degenerates 
into  polarized  points  of  view.  A teacher’s 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  spelling  is 
frequently  seen  as  a tangible  symbol  of  that 
person’s  credibility  as  a professional.  Those 
who  believe  strongly  in  the  formal  study  of 
words  are  labelled  traditionalists,  while 
those  who  advocate  a more  informal  ap- 
proach are  usually  seen  as  more  child- 
centred  and  progressive. 

Much  of  this  debate  has  been  unhealthy. 
In  an  era  when  we  encourage  our  children 
to  develop  critical  thinking  skills  and  to 
listen  with  an  open  mind  to  the  opinions  of 
their  peers,  we  have  often  modelled  quite 
the  opposite  behaviour  in  our  own  profes- 
sional discussions.  In  fortifying  ourselves 
with  arguments  to  support  our  own  en- 
trenched positions,  we  have  often  forgot- 
ten to  consider  the  multitude  of  needs  and 
learning  styles  of  those  who  are  our  pri- 
mary reason  for  joining  the  profession  — 
the  children  in  our  classes. 

I have  noticed,  however,  a more  thought- 
ful, reflective  mood  in  recent  months.  In 
my  presentations  on  spelling  in  various 
parts  of  Canada,  teachers  are  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  the  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions about  the  teaching  of  spelling  which 
have  characterized  many  in-service  ses- 
sions and  professional  articles  in  the  past. 
Most  are  convinced  of  the  need  to  make 
spelling  instruction  relevant  to  students  by 
integrating  it  meaningfully  into  the  total 
curriculum.  The  key  question  they  are  now 
asking  is  “How?”  Does  invented  spelling 
imply  that  we  must  never  supply  children 
with  the  correct  spelling  before  they  gener- 
ate their  own  version?  How  can  spelling 
principles  be  integrated  meaningfully  into 


themes?  Can  spelling  texts  be  used  in  a 
way  that  supports  the  child’s  needs  but  is 
not  mechanical  and  isolated?  These  ques- 
tions deserve  careful  consideration. 

In  this  special  issue  on  spelling  we  at- 
tempt to  take  on  this  challenge.  We  have 
not  tried  to  provide  “bottom  line”  state- 
ments which  can  be  used  to  solidify  any 
one  position  on  the  teaching  of  spelling. 
Rather,  we  have  tried  to  stand  back  and 
examine  the  grey  areas  from  a variety  of 
perspectives — researchers,  administrators, 
classroom  teachers,  parents,  and,  yes,  chil- 
dren themselves! 

The  emotions  inherent  in  most  discus- 
sions on  spelling  are  clearly  evident  in  the 
“Dialogue  on  Spelling.”  The  participants 
begin  by  establishing  their  positions  and 
arguing  forcefully  for  them.  This  inter- 
view, however,  demonstrates  that  by  listen- 
ing with  an  open  mind  to  the  views  of 
others,  we  often  find  more  areas  of  com- 
monality than  differences. 

Mary  Tarasoff  examines  research  in 
spelling  and  linguistics  over  the  past  two 
decades  and  relates  it  to  the  teacher  ’ s chang- 
ing role  in  spelling  instruction.  The  meta- 
phor “from  cook  to  chef’  aptly  describes 
this  evolution.  While  teachers  may  still  use 
some  familiar  and  reliable  “recipes”  in 
their  classroom  activities,  as  “chefs”  they 
must  select  the  most  suitable  recipes  for 
their  students,  modify  them  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  present  them  in  an  invit- 
ing manner. 

A more  detailed  look  at  the  instructional 
strategies  which  may  underlie  an  integrated 
approach  to  spelling  is  provided  by  Lynne 
Hutchison.  Using  a “Pirates”  unit  as  an 
example,  Lynne  provides  specific  sugges- 
tions for  incorporating  the  co-operative 
learning  strategy  in  spelling  instruction. 


integrating  spelling  with  meaningful  writ- 
ing experiences,  and  utilizing  a spelling 
text  as  a resource  within  the  unit. 

Judith  Schickedanz  focusses  on  her  re- 
search with  young  children  and  describes 
the  nature  of  the  interactions  among  teach- 
ers and  children  which  are  most  likely  to 
enhance  literacy  development.  She  exam- 
ines the  popular  belief  that  teachers  must 
always  insist  on  children  generating  their 
own  spellings,  and  argues  that  in  certain 
stages  of  spelling  development,  such  a 
practice  may  actually  be  counter-produc- 
tive. 

Sharon  Siamon,  a Canadian  writer  who 
has  authored  several  novels  for  children, 
reflects  on  the  spelling  development  of  her 
daughter,  Becky.  Although  Becky  has 
always  been  an  enthusiastic  writer,  and  has 
grown  up  in  a home  which  is  rich  in  print, 
she  nonetheless  has  had  difficulty  moving 
from  the  transitional  stages  of  spelling  to 
conventional  forms.  Sharon  questions 
whetherappropriate  interventions  along  the 
way  could  have  facilitated  a smoother  tran- 
sition for  her  daughter. 

Kristine  Anderson  dispels  the  notion 
that  most  students  have  mastered  the  spell- 
ing system  by  Grade  7 or  8.  On  the  contrary, 
she  shows  that  even  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  continue  to  probe  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  spelling  system.  A variety  of 
strategies  are  recommended  for  assisting 
children  to  develop  more  sophisticated 
concepts  about  written  English. 

My  own  article  on  the  assessment  of 
spelling  skills  promotes  a child-centred 
approach  to  assessment  which  stresses 
collaboration  between  the  teacher  and  child. 

Finally,  Natalie  Beausoleil  from  the 
Centre  for  Franco-Ontarian  Studies  at  OISE 
reports  on  an  international  movement  to 
simplify  and  modernize  the  written  system 
of  French. 
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made  teachers  feel 
ashamed  to  teach  spelling, 
ashamed  to  use  textbooks,  and 
ashamed  to  teach. 


Dialogue  on 
Spelling 

A DISCUSSION  WITH  RUTH  SCOTT, 
DAVID  BOOTH,  DOREEN  SCOTT-DUNNE, 
SUSAN  PARKS,  AND  RUTH  WEIR 


SCOTT  I thought  we  might  start  by  hav- 
ing your  perceptions  as  to  why  spelling 
seems  to  be  so  controversial. 

WEIR  I think  it  is  controversial  because 
parents  are  very  unhappy  that  their  children 
cannot  spell.There  are  also  other  more  theo- 
retical reasons.  My  writing  in  Orbit  has 
been  controversial  because  I don’t  agree 
with  the  notion  that  children  will  teach 
themselves  to  spell  naturally.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  agree  with  the  whole  philosophy  that 
children  will  teach  themselves  to  read  and 
write  naturally. 


Ruth  Scott,  Halton  Board  of  Education 
David  Booth,  Faculty  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto 

Doreen  Scott-Dunne,  Peel  Board  of  Educa- 
tion 

Susan  Parks,  Scarborough  Board  of  Educa- 
tion 

Ruth  Weir,  Trustee,  Board  of  Education  for 
the  City  of  Etobicoke;  former  elementary 
school  teacher 


BOOTH  No  one  I know  believes  that 
children  don’t  require  teaching  for  reading 
and  writing.  I am  glad  you  didn’t  use  the 
term  “whole  language”  because  whole 
language  accepts  that  we  have  enormous 
teaching  to  do  if  children  are  to  become 
literate.  You  seem  to  be  talking  about  some 
kind  of  philosophy  of  natural  growth  that  is 
not  followed  in  any  of  the  guidelines  of 
Canada. 

WEIR  It’s  followed  in  a number  of  boards. 
“Don’t  worry,”  they  say,  “if  Johnny  isn’t 
learning  to  read  and  write”. . . 

BOOTH  Guidelines  may  propose  play  at 
the  pre-school  level,  but  not  right  through. 
I want  to  stress  that  I don’t  want  some 
ghastly  drill  and  skill  taught,  no  matter 
where. 

WEIR  As  someone  who  taught  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  downtown  Toronto  for 
20  years,  I look  at  things  quite  differently. 
My  kids  would  be  in  school  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  They  loved  school  and  they 
loved  drill. 

BOOTH  I don’t  think  anyone  loves  drill 
and  that  those  who  say  they  do  are  make- 
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work  individuals.  We  want  kids  to  care 
about  their  reading  desperately,  but  I don’t 
think  we  have  to  do  it  in  painful  ways. 

WEIR  I have  never  found  that  children 
find  work  painful.  The  Hall-Dennis  report 
talks  about  all  this  boring  history,  spelling, 
grammar  and  so  on,  but  I think  if  you  give 
kids  an  interesting  and  challenging  pro- 
gram, something  for  their  mind . . . 

BOOTH  Do  you  think  the  Hall-Dennis 
report  doesn’t  suggest  something  for  the 
mind? 

WEIR  I think  it  was  taken  much  too  liter- 
ally. My  own  children  came  through  it. 

BOOTH  What  did  they  come  through? 
Many  teachers  still  use  drill,  and  more 
phonics  workbooks  are  sold  in  Canada  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  the 
States,  so  what  did  we  come  through?  I 
don’t  find  the  schools  full  of  liberated 
people. 

SCOTT  Well,  we  have  a forum  that  is 
matching  the  controversy  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about! 

BOOTH  Yet  I agree  with  Ruth  Weir  that 
careful  teaching  is  required,  and  one  of  my 
fears  is  that  the  controversy  is  mislabelled 
or  misrepresented.  They  (traditionalists) 
think  we  are  not  doing  anything  of  quality 
or  rigour  because  we  are  not  doing  what 
they  think  teachers  used  to  do. 

SCOTT  [To  Doreen  Scott-Dunne  and 
Susan  Parks]  As  consultants  you  are  often 
in  the  position  of  talking  with  parents,  trus- 
tees, the  public  about  the  teaching  of  spell- 
ing. I suspect  people  say  to  you,  “There’s 
no  teaching  going  on  any  more.”  How  do 
you  answer  that? 

SCOTT -DUNNE  When  I tell  parents  that 
the  spelling  system  was  not  handed  down 
by  Moses  on  tablets  of  stone,  it  shakes  their 
belief  system.  When  I tell  them  that 
Shakespeare  spelled  his  name  seven  differ- 
ent ways,  it  upsets  them  terribly.  Their 
biggest  concern  is  that  we  are  not  teaching 
spelling  and  they  need  to  be  assured  that  we 


are  stepping  in  all  the  time,  but  drilling  the 
children  and  having  them  repeat  “night” 
100  times  for  100  days  may  make  no  differ- 
ence at  all. 

PARKS  I have  found  it  helpful  to  show 
parents  examples  of  students’  work  from 
kindergarten  through  to  about  Grade  5 or  6. 
When  I put  the  first  overhead  up,  I get 
groans  about  all  the  incorrect  spellings. 
When  I focus  them  on  what  the  child  knows, 
what  the  child  shows  by  the  spelling  in  that 
piece  of  writing,  they  are  more  accepting. 
Then  I show  them  the  one  from  the  next 
grade  and  we  talk  about  the  progress  and 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  thinking  about  the 
spelling.  We  are  developing  in  children 
what  Richard  Gentry  calls  “spelling  con- 
sciousness,” where  children  notice  words, 
think  about  them,  and  engage  in  class  dis- 
cussions. 

BOOTH  May  I interject  that  the  strange 
thing  about  the  group  at  this  table  is  that 
each  of  us  cares  about  teaching  spelling.  In 
fact,  we  are  labelled  “right  wingers”  by 
many  people  from  language  arts  because 
we  seem  to  care  so  much  about  it.  I think 
that  parents  are  right  to  panic  about  literacy . 
I think  they  should  demand  strong  pro- 
grams. I don’t  know  why  we  can’t  have  a 
strong  swimming  program  that  doesn’t 
make  children  afraid  of  water.  I don’t  know 
why  we  can’t  have  a powerful  language 
program  that  doesn’t  create  negative  atti- 
tudes or  bad  feelings  about  learning. 

PARKS  I like  the  swimming  analogy 
because  it  has  a bearing  on  learning  the 
rules  for  any  new  activity.  When  children 
are  learning  a new  stroke,  they  don’t  jump 
into  the  pool  and  only  use  their  arms,  which 
is  taking  an  isolated  skill  to  the  extreme. 
They  get  in  there  and  use  all  their  limbs,  and 
all  their  previous  knowledge.  The  teacher 
notices  the  strengths  and  weaknesses,  but 
the  children  are  still  within  the  context  of 
the  pool.  It  is  the  same  with  language  devel- 
opment. Children  learn  to  read  and  write 
within  the  context  of  reading  and  writing. 

WEIR  But  if  you  spend  time  on  having 
children  develop  their  own  language  and 
their  own  spelling,  you’re  wasting  time  that 
could  be  spent  on  learning  all  the  wonderful 


things  in  this  world  there  are  to  learn.  I used 
to  stand  at  the  board  and  children  would 
say,  “I  want  this  word,”  and  I would  imme- 
diately write  it  on  the  board  for  them.  If  we 
were  doing  a theme,  we  would  go  over  all 
the  words,  we  would  write  them  all  down 
and  discuss  what  they  meant. 

BOOTH  When  we  give  kids  the  spelling 
of  a word,  we  are  not  teaching  them  how  to 
spell  it  I prefer  that  children  attempt  the 
spelling  themselves  so  I can  see  where  they 
are  and  what  they  are  thinking  of.  If  I can 
check  out  where  they  are  drawing  their 
inferences  from,  I might  be  able  to  give 
them  some  schemes  for  handling  another 
ten  words,  whereas  if  I limit  them  to  the  old 
“I’ll  tell  ya  how  ’cause  I’m  the  only  one 
who  knows,”  they  are  never  going  to  think 
for  themselves. 

PARKS  It  is  difficult  for  a child  in  Grade 
1 to  get  a story  down  on  paper  because  of 
her  limited  knowledge  of  spelling.  You 
might  get,  “I  like  my  dog,  I like  my  cat,” 
whereas  the  child  is  full  of  wonderful  sto- 
ries. So  you  get  a very  sequential,  boring 
story,  and  you  take  the  passion  out  of  what 
the  child  has  to  say.  If  the  students  only 
write  the  words  that  they  can  spell,  their 
writing  will  be  limited. 

SCOTT  What  is  it  that  children  most  need 
with  respect  to  spelling  and  language? 

BOOTH  I think  they  need  exactly  what 
Ruth  Weir  wants,  which  is  rigour  and  care, 
and  that’s  what’s  often  missing,  especially 
with  young  teachers.  I want  as  much  rigour 
in  Grade  1 as  in  Grade  8.  The  rigour  isn’t 
some  kind  of  standard.  It’s  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  help  each  child  work  and 
stretch  as  far  as  we  can  get  him  to  stretch.  I 
don’t  think  we  are  giving  the  kids  nearly 
enough  argument  and  demand  that  they 
read  closely,  that  they  write  well,  that  they 
stand  up  for  what  they  write.  I think  we’ve 
adopted  a kind  of  “it  will  all  happen”  atti- 
tude, and  it  won’t. 

SCOTT-DUNNE  Children  have  to  see 
relevance  in  what  they  are  learning  and  be 
excited  about  learning.  If  children  have  an 

continued 
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Dialogue  on  Spelling  continued 

enormous  joy  in  words,  if  we  are  pushing 
them  to  their  limits  and  beyond,  their  self- 
concept  soars  and  they  are  willing  to  take 
risks  with  their  writing. 

SCOTT  Are  we  to  say,  then,  with  respect 
to  spelling,  if  it  isn’t  fun  we  should  strike  it? 

BOOTH  I think  you  have  to  look  at  what 
fun  means.  For  example,  building  a boat 
until  3 a.m.  where  your  hands  are  blistered 
and  sore  from  sanding  can  be  fun.  I think 
spelling  has  to  be  engaging,  it  has  to  be  con- 
textual, it  has  to  be  embedded  in  the  child’s 
life. 

SCOTT  We  have  talked  at  some  length 
about  what  children  need.  What  is  it  that 
teachers  need  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
with  spelling? 

BOOTH  Teachers  need  what  children 
need,  which  is  to  come  to  it  slowly  and  with 
meaning.  They  can  ’ t be  told  by  a consultant 
in  an  hour  and  a half  how  to  teach  spelling. 
They  have  to  come  to  that  awareness  through 
careful,  measured  work.  We  have  none  of 
that  time  at  the  Faculty.  Most  of  our  stu- 
dents don’t  have  any  background  in  lin- 
guistics and  they  themselves  came  through 
rote  memorization,  so  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  concepts  or  precepts.  They  have  to 
leant  to  look  at  children’s  writing  and  spell- 
ing, and  through  analyzing  it  with  other 
teachers  ask,  “What  do  you  think  that 
means?”  Teachers  need  to  come  together  at 
workshops  to  look  at  samples  of  writing 
and  begin  to  look  at  what  we  mean  by 
spelling.  Then  they  need  to  have  articles 
which  will  further  extend  their  knowledge 
of  spelling  patterns  and  linguistic  principles. 

SCOTT-DUNNE  I think  teachers  need 
to  be  able  to  spot  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  a child’s  errors.  With  young  children 
you  can  certainly  see  a progression  from 
using  initial  consonants,  to  using  initial  and 
final  consonants,  beginning  to  use  vowels, 
and  then  gradually  learning  to  use  the 
numerous  vowel  combinations  in  our  lan- 
guage. I think  David  is  right.  You  need  an 
enormous  background  in  language  to  do 
that  well. 


PARKS  We  can’t  hand  the  teachers  ex- 
perience. We  have  to  let  them  come  to  it. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  there’s  no  way  I 
can  articulate  exactly  what  a “teaching  mo- 
ment” is  and  how  I can  find  it.  But  I have 
found  that  the  most  effective  way  of  deal- 
ing with  teachers  is  exactly  what  David  said 
— using  students’  work  and  sitting  around 
with  another  teacher  within  the  same  school, 
looking  at  the  child’s  work  or  listening  to 
what  the  child  has  read  and  discussing  what 
this  is  telling  you. 

SCOTT -DUNNE  I think  we  need  to  help 
teachers  recognize  “teaching  moments” 
within  their  themes.  I was  in  a class  that  had 
been  doing  a uniton  medieval  England  and 
they  had  compiled  a list  of  words  related  to 
the  theme  — castle,  feudal,  vassal,  and  so 
on . The  teacher  had  made  no  point  about  the 
al  endings  in  feudal  or  vassal;  the  children 
had  just  used  these  words.  I think  it’s  im- 
portant to  make  teachers  aware  of  spelling 
patterns  and  to  take  that  “teaching  mo- 
ment” 

SCOTT  I agree  with  you.  I think  teachers 
often  minimize  the  effectiveness  of  spell- 
ing within  a thematic  context  by  dealing 
with  theme  words  in  an  isolated  fashion. 
Teachers  need  to  learn  to  capitalize  on  the 
potential  of  a list  so  that  spelling  patterns 
can  be  discussed,  then  built  upon  to  help 
children  spell  other  words.  This  assumes, 
of  course,  a knowledge  of  spelling  patterns 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

BOOTH  Oneway  we  can  gain  this  knowl- 
edge and  experience  is  from  textbooks.  But 
the  textbook  has  to  be  seen  as  a place  to 
begin  with  and  not  as  what  we  are  teaching. 
Most  kids  want  those  word  game  books. 
They  love  the  word  searches  and  scrabbles. 
Why  can’t  we  have  the  kids  pick  the  exer- 
cises and  puzzles  out  of  a list  of  activities 
offered  by  a contemporary  text  and  then 
share  what  they  find  out? 

SCOTT  In  many  classrooms  today,  the 
relevance  and  quality  of  the  spelling  pro- 
gram is  judged  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  spelling  textbooks.  It  is  easy  for  a princi- 
pal or  consultant  to  say,  “We  are  going  to 
integrate  spelling;  therefore,  throw  out  all 


the  textbooks,”  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a 
teacher  to  say,  “I  am  teaching  spelling 
because  I have  a full  set  of  textbooks  on  the 
shelf.”  How  do  we  help  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals come  to  terms  with  this  issue? 

BOOTH  I think  that  you  show  them  the 
world  there  is,  and  some  of  that  world  is 
textbooks.  If  there  are  neat  ideas  in  them, 
use  them.  But  somehow,  we’ve  made  teach- 
ers feel  ashamed  to  teach  spelling,  ashamed 
to  use  spellers,  ashamed  to  use  textbooks, 
and  ashamed  to  teach. 

PARKS  The  misconceptions,  that  is  the 
problem.  [To  Ruth  Weir]  You  perceive  that 
we  are  not  teaching.  We  perceive  that  you 
are  only  drilling  and  drilling.  I have  lis- 
tened to  you  talk  over  the  last  hour.  Y ou  are 
doing  so  many  wonderful  things  beyond 
what  you  initially  said.  I hope  you  are 
getting  the  perception  also  that  I believe  in 
teaching.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was 
almost  a presumption  on  your  part  that 
only  in  the  traditional  classroom  was  there 
any  structure  or  any  discipline.  In  an  effec- 
tive whole  language  program  we  still  need 
structure.  The  children  still  need  to  know 
what  the  expectations  are.  You  can  have  a 
badly  behaved  traditional  classroom  and 
you  can  have  a badly  behaved  whole  lan- 
guage classroom.  In  fine  language  class- 
rooms there  is  structure,  there  is  discipline, 
there  is  enthusiasm. 

WEIR  I came  across  like  that  because  as 
soon  as  I say  “traditional,”  people  tend  to 
say,  “Oh,  ya,  you  are  at  the  front  of  the 
room  and  all  the  kids  are  nailed  to  their 
seats.”  You  tend  to  get  that  either/or  di- 
chotomy and  it’ s that  dichotomy  that  needs 
to  be  examined  and  broken  down.  But 
there  are  many  ways  of  approaching  a 
problem.  The  thing  is  for  us  to  work  to- 
gether. 

SCOTT  It  seems  that  many  of  us  in  edu- 
cation have  been  suffering  from  “harden- 
ing of  the  categories”!  I wish  there  were 
more  opportunities  for  us  to  sit  down  and 
really  listen  to  one  another. 
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In  the  past,  spelling  texts  and  programs 
provided  the  recipes  and  teachers  have 
been  great  cooks.  Now,  it  appears,  the  role 
is  changing.  Teachers  need  to  become  chefs, 
able  to  encourage  the  growth  of  competent 
spellers  by  using  their  personal  knowledge 
of  the  ingredients  and  their  ability  to  mod- 
ify the  recipes  to  suit  the  occasion. 

Viewing  spelling  as  learning  (memoriz- 
ing) correct  letter  sequences  of  words  led  to 
the  thinking  that  spelling  could  be  taught  as 
an  isolated  subject.  The  appeal  of  this 
approach  was  that  a spelling  curriculum 
seemed  easy  to  prepare.  Research  provided 
lists  of  the  most  commonly  written  words, 
lists  of  those  most  frequently  misspelled  at 
different  grade  levels,  and  a logical,  in- 
structional sequence  for  teaching  letter 
sequence/soundrelationships.  This  research 
formed  the  basis  for  selecting  words  to  be 
studied. 

Planning  spelling  instruction  was  rela- 
tively easy  — the  lists  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  spelling  patterns  (e.g.,  “at” 
words)  and  divided  into  the  number  needed 
for  weekly  lessons.  Concise,  manageable 
lessons  were  delineated  which  could  be 
taught  at  any  time  using  a study-test-study 
or  a test-study-test  approach.  Evaluating 
student  progress  also  appeared  to  be  easy 
and  meaningful  — so  many  right  out  of  the 
total. 

Perhaps  because  spelling  was  viewed  as 
a memorization  task,  because  grades  could 
be  assigned  so  easily  using  the  weekly 
spell ing-list  approach,  because  lessons  were 
usually  separate,  manageable  entities,  and 
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because  parents  felt  they  could  help  at 
home,  this  approach  persisted  despite  teach- 
ers ’ realizations  that  often  there  was  little 
transfer  to  other  writing  activities. 

What  does  this  past  practice  tell  us?  It 
indicates  that  some  children  are  good  at 
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memorizing  spelling  for  the  weekly  spell- 
ing test,  that  some  are  good  spellers  in  their 
written  work,  and  that  some  children  do  not 
become  competent  spellers.  Exactly  how 
children  learned  spelling  was  not  known 
and  neither  was  how  to  help  the  “poor” 
speller. 

Because  of  recent  research,  educators 
are  revising  their  view  of  spelling  instruc- 
tion. Spelling  is  being  seen  more  as  a proc- 
ess involving  concept  formation  and  gen- 
eralization and  more  as  a functional  part  of 
the  writing  process.  If  students  are  to  be- 
come good  spellers  where  it  counts,  they 
will  need  spelling  instruction  connected 
with  writing  and  language  instruction  and 
experiences.  Teachers  will  need  to  know 
more  about  how  children  learn  spelling  and 
how  to  teach  strategies  as  well  as  spelling 
knowledge. 

Changes  are  also  occurring  in  the  way 
spelling  errors  are  viewed.  Rather  than 
looking  at  the  spelling  of  a word  as  being 
just  right  or  wrong,  examining  errors  diag- 
nostically can  reveal  the  student’s  level  of 
knowledge  about  the  English  writing  sys- 
tem and  the  student’s  spelling  strategies 
(focussing  on  what  is  known,  rather  than 
only  focussing  on  what  is  not  known). 


Thus,  spelling  ‘was’  in  the  following  ways 
— ‘yz’,  ‘wuz’,  ‘saw’,  ‘ws’  — gives  more 
information  than  just  that  the  student  doesn’t 
know  the  correct  spelling.  It  shows  both  the 
level  of  knowledge  and  the  strategy  (pho- 
netic, visual,  etc.)  that  is  being  used  to 
remember  the  spelling,  and  provides  the 
clue  to  what  instruction  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  student. 

Growth  and  progress  in  spelling  is  not 
fully  described  by  a mark  out  of  ten.  A 
student  who  receives  7/10  or  8/10  consis- 
tently on  spelling  tests  may  not  seem  to  be 
improving,  but  in  fact  his  or  her  knowledge 
and  use  of  strategies  may  be  increasing. 
Analysis  of  the  errors  may  indicate  that  the 
words  are  becoming  closer  approximations 
to  the  standard  spelling  than  they  used  to  be 
or  that  the  student  is  beginning  to  use  dif- 
ferent strategies. 

Henderson  and  Templeton  (1986)  state 
that  the  difficulty  has  not  been  in  the  selec- 
tion and  sequence  of  presentation  of  words 
but  rather  in  our  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  children  learn  spelling  and  in  the  unre- 
alistic expectation  for  correct  spelling. 
Mature  spelling  competency  cannot  be 
expected  of  beginning  writers,  just  as  ma- 
ture speech  patterns  are  not  expected  of 
children  learning  to  talk. 

Before  Changing  Instruction 
Before  making  instructional  decisions  about 
how  to  help  children  learn  to  spell,  teachers 
must  “resist  the  danger  of  assuming  an  all- 
or-none  or  either-or  stance”  (Personke  & 
Yee,  1971,  p.  9).  Although  this  comment 
was  made  many  years  ago  about  the  contro- 
versy over  “whether  competency  in  spell- 
ing can  be  obtained  through  a general  use  of 
spelling  generalizations  (rules)  or  not”  (p. 
1),  it  also  pertains  to  the  question  of  how  to 

continued 
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teach  spelling  in  today ’s  classrooms.  Should 
spelling  lists  and  texts  be  abandoned? 
Should  spelling  be  taught  informally  as  part 
of  the  writing  process?  Should  phonics  be 
taught  only  in  context?  Is  there  a place  for 
formal  word  study  lessons? 

Many  researchers  and  educators  are  now 
focussing  on  the  writing  process.  They  are 
viewing  spelling  not  as  a subject  to  be 
memorized  but  as  an  understanding  of  the 
English  writing  system  and  as  a cognitive 
process  that  is  learned  over  time  and  through 
experiences  with  words.  Many  articles  and 
books  are  being  written  about  spelling  in  a 
“writing  classroom.”  These  present  the 
theoretical  and  practical  basis  for  spelling 
instruction  occurring  within  the  context  of 
the  writing  process,  especially  during  the 
proofreading  stage.  They  stress  that  spell- 
ing will  be  learned  through  frequent  mean- 
ingful reading  and  writing  experiences. 

Bean  and  Bouffler  (1987)  argue  “that 
the  alternative  to  lists  and  rules  is  an  inte- 
grated reading  and  writing  program”  (p. 
72).  They  are  referring  to  a writing-process 
approach  and  to  an  integrated  language  arts 
program  which  is  not  based  on  packaged 
phonics  and/or  skill-based  reading  pro- 
grams. However,  before  teachers  abandon 
spelling  lists  and  “traditional”  practices  in 
teaching  spelling,  Bean  and  Bouffler  (1987) 
suggest  the  following  three  criteria  should 
be  met: 

1.  A teacher  understands  how  language, 
including  spelling,  is  learned. 

2.  A teacher  has  developed  a theoretically 
consistent  and  integrated  reading  and  writ- 
ing program. 

3.  As  far  as  possible,  parents  are  informed 
and/or  involved  in  the  change  (p.73). 

Bean  and  Bouffler  (1987)  present  their 
strong  opinions  based  on  their  practical 
teaching  experiences.  However,  they  do 
caution  teachers  to  make  “evolutionary,” 
not  “revolutionary”  changes.  They  point 
out  that  teaching  itself  is  a learning  process 
and  that  change  occurs  gradually.  In  be- 
coming a chef,  one  can  still  use  favourite 
recipes  as  they  are  or  modify  them,  chang- 
ing the  ingredients  to  produce  the  desired 
results. 

Taylor  and  Kidder  (1988)  studied  the 
development  of  spelling  skills  from  first 


grade  through  eighth  grade  by  identifying 
types  of  misspellings.  They  conclude  by 
saying  that  a student’s  spelling  improves 
over  the  nine  years,  although  not  all  errors 
are  eliminated.  They  suggest,  however,  that 
perhaps  students  would  be  better  at  spelling 
if  asked  to  write  more  frequently,  if  spelling 
lessons  were  focussed  on  frequently  used 
words,  and  “if  time  was  spent  on  special 
problems  with  words  and  on  proofreading 
skills”  (p.  238). 

Not  all  researchers  agree.  Groff  (1986), 
for  one,  presents  five  reasons  for  resisting 
the  recommended  discontinuation  of  “for- 
mal” or  “direct”  spelling  instruction.  He 
states: 

1.  The  research  from  which  these  implica- 
tions are  drawn  is  not  conclusive. 

2.  There  is  substantial  research  to  support 
the  contention  that  phonics  instruction  re- 
sults in  more  gains  in  spelling  than  non- 
phonetic  approaches. 

3.  The  belief  that  not  requiring  standard 
spelling  accelerates  acquisition  of  correct 
spelling  more  than  requiring  it  has  no  basis 
in  research. 

4.  There  is  substantial  evidence  to  support 
the  superiority  of  direct  instruction  over 
indirect  instruction. 

5.  The  assumption  that  direct  instruction 
cannot  significantly  affect  the  child’s  prog- 
ress through  developmental  stages  is  not 
supported. 

Spelling  Instruction 

Gentry  (1987),  in  SPEL.Js  a Four-Letter 
Word,  states  that  “research  indicates  we  do 
need  to  teach  formal  spelling  lessons  to 
supplement  what  kids  learn  about  spelling 
through  reading  and  writing.  However, 
when  we  remove  spelling  from  context  we 
make  it  more  difficult”  (p.9).  Viewed  as  a 
cognitive  process,  developmental  in  na- 
ture, spelling  requires  an  approach  that 
combines  what  in  the  past  has  seemed  to 
some  to  be  contradictory  methodologies 
(i.e.,  whether  or  not  to  teach  spelling  “rules,” 
or  to  have  formal  or  informal  lessons).  As 
Personke  and  Yee  ( 1 97 1 ) point  out,  “Spell- 
ing instruction  stressing  a greater  combina- 
tion of  approaches  may  prove  that  what  we 
have  held  to  be  conflicting  points  of  view 
can  become  complementary  in  a concerted 
program”  (p.  8). 


Henderson  and  Templeton  (1986)  sug- 
gest that  the  differences  may  be  resolved  by 
realizing  that  mastering  spelling  is  a lengthy 
process  which  requires  the  study  of  “words, 
letters,  letter  patterns  and  meaning  units.” 
The  words  studied  come  from  reading  and 
writing,  and  spelling  is  learned  and  prac- 
tised through  writing. 

Formal  spelling  can  include  only  a small 
sample  of  a student’s  reading/writing  vo- 
cabulary as  it  increases.  Spelling  texts  pres- 
ent between  4,000  and  6,000  words.  Liter- 
ate persons  need  to  write  and  spell  about 
50,000  to  70,000  words.  Students  must 
apply  what  they  learn  in  formal  spelling 
instruction  to  reading  and  writing  if  they 
are  to  master  the  full  vocabulary  (Hender- 
son & Templeton,  1986,  p.  316). 

The  key  word  is  “apply”  and  so  spelling 
instruction  must  also  occur  informally 
during  reading  and  writing  which  in  them- 
selves are  being  taught  completely  and 
meaningfully.  Any  spelling  instruction 
should  be  more  than  teaching  words  and 
spellings.  It  should  also  model  an  attitude 
of  inquiry  and  strategies  for  analyzing  and 
recalling  spellings.  It  should  include  many 
and  varied  opportunities  for  writing,  edit- 
ing, and  proofreading.  Before  proceeding 
further,  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by 
“traditional,”  “formal,”  and  “informal” 
instruction. 

“Traditional”  practices  refer  to  using 
spelling  lists  that  are  chosen  from  texts  or 
from  lists  of  words  generated  without  rela- 
tion to  specific  classroom  reading  and  writ- 
ing activities.  Such  spelling  programs  can 
be  laid  out  in  a text  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
year  without  knowledge  of  individual 
children’s  needs.  All  students  within  the 
class  are  given  a weekly  list,  given  some 
exercises  to  help  “study”  the  words,  told  to 
study  them,  and  then  tested  on  them.  As- 
sessing spelling  generally  views  words  as 
either  right  or  wrong. 

“Informal”  instruction  refers  to  the 
teacher  incidentally  pointing  out  spellings, 
patterns,  and  so  on  while  the  child  is  in- 
volved in  reading  and  writing  activities. 
The  teacher  may  at  any  time,  based  on  the 
child’s  performance,  decide  to  explain  a 
strategy  or  point  out  relationships  to  one 
child  or  a group  of  children.  Although  this 
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is  the  result  of  ongoing,  immediate  assess- 
ment and  decision  making,  not  necessarily 
pre-planned,  the  teacher  knows  each 
student’s  needs  and  understands  what  is 
involved  in  learning  spelling  at  every  stage. 

“Formal”  instruction  refers  to  a more 
structured  approach.  The  teacher  sets  ap- 
propriate goals,  decides  on  an  activity,  and 
guides  the  class  or  group  through  a lesson. 
The  teacher  may  decide  that  a visualization 
strategy  needs  to  be  taught  to  the  entire 
class.  Although  some  children  are  good  at 
visualization,  they  can  learn  a variation  of 
the  technique,  become  aware  of  their  own 
strategy,  or  explain  their  strategy  to  others. 
For  many  children  the  lesson  will  be  an 
initial  awareness,  needing  formal  or  infor- 
mal follow-up.  Or  the  teacher  may  decide 
that  a word  study  lesson  is  appropriate  to 
discuss  the  strategy  of  analyzing  and  using 
word  patterns  to  help  with  spelling.  This  in- 
struction is  also  based  on  ongoing  assess- 
ment and  decision  making  but  takes  a more 
formal  format. 

Both  informal  and  formal  instruction 
can  occur  on  a whole  class,  small  group,  or 
individual  basis.  Identifying  these  ap- 
proaches does  not  ensure  their  appropriate 
use.  It  is  a matter  of  the  teacher  making 
decisions  about  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  facilitate  learning.  The  emphasis  must 
be  on  the  student  learning  rather  than  on  the 
teacher  teaching.  The  content  of  formal  or 
informal  teaching  should  be  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  students  receiving  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  appropriateness  as  determined 
by  the  students’  improvement  in  spelling  as 
evident  in  their  written  work. 

The  questions  are  not  whether  to  have  or 
not  have  word  lists,  to  use  or  not  use  formal 
instruction,  but  rather  what  helps  the  chil- 
dren learn  and  why  a certain  approach  was 
chosen.  And  most  important  — does  it 
work? 

Guidelines  for  Teaching  Spelling 
The  questions  about  teaching  spelling  that 
face  teachers  today  focus  around  which  of 
the  “new”  practices  should  be  used  and 
which  of  the  “old”  should  be  discarded. 
The  controversy  about  what  should  or 
should  not  be  taught  can  be  resolved  by 
realizing  there  is  no  one  best  way.  “If  you 
only  have  a hammer,  you  tend  to  see  every 


problem  as  a nail”  (source  unknown). 
Theoretical  and  practical  research  is  pro- 
viding educators  with  the  understanding 
needed  to  teach  the  process  rather  than  just 
the  orthography. 

“Developmental  theory  validates  the 
skills  we  should  teach  and  provides  a ra- 
tionale for  pacing  and  maintenance  of  in- 
struction in  a more  detailed  and  clearly 
stated  manner”  (Henderson  & Templeton, 
1986,  p.  314).  Henderson  and  Templeton 
state  that  research  does  not  support  radical 
change  but  rather  clarification  of  “tradi- 
tional” practices.  Children  learn  to  spell  by 
applying  new  levels  of  order  on  the  basis  of 
words  they  know,  use,  and  examine.  Stu- 
dents do  need  to  study  words,  make  dis- 
criminations, and  practise  strategies. 

General  guidelines  for  facilitating 
growth  of  spelling  strategies  and  knowl- 
edge encompass  the  following: 

1 . developing  the  child  ’ s concept  of  self  as 
a capable  speller 

2.  developing  a curiosity  about  words  and 
the  spelling  system 

3.  choosing  words  for  study  that  students 
can  read  and  that  are  the  most  frequently 
written  (word  count  studies  provide  this  in- 
formation) and  that  are  relevant  to  the 
student’s  writing  needs 

4.  being  aware  of  the  developmental  aspect 
of  learning 

5.  generalizing  patterns  of  spelling  words 
in  such  a way  that  students  learn  to  generate 
and  discriminate  patterns,  analogies,  and 
alternatives 

6.  pointing  out  relationships  between  sounds 
and  letter  sequences  (word  parts,  word  end- 
ings, affixes,  etc.) 

7.  pointing  out  the  relationship  between 
meaning  and  spelling  (structure  of  word 
derivatives,  homonyms,  etc.) 

8.  teaching  a variety  of  strategies  (phonics, 
auditory  cuing,  visualization,  syllabication, 
mnemonic  devices,  generating  alternatives, 
proofreading,  etc.) 

9.  teaching  proofreading  skills  and  having 
children  apply  them  in  the  writing  process 

10.  providing  many  opportunities  to  use 
spelling  in  writing  and  relating  spelling  to 
other  language  activities 

11.  developing  independent  learning  and 
problem-solving  skills 


12.  providing  opportunities  for  co-opera- 
tive activities  in  which  students  can  study 
words,  proofread  writing,  and  discuss  spell- 
ings with  other  students. 

Summary 

To  approach  the  task  of  helping  children 
leant  to  spell,  teachers  need  to  do  more  than 
just  choose  lists  from  spelling  programs  or 
from  classroom  activities  and  themes.  They 
need  to  understand  how  children  learn  spell- 
ing (developmental  stages  and  spelling 
strategies)  and  the  nature  of  the  English 
orthographic  system  (spelling  sequences). 
They  need  to  relate  and  embed  spelling  into 
the  writing  process  and  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  developing  language  skills 
and  spelling.  With  this  understanding,  ef- 
fective professional  decisions  about  how 
and  what  to  change  or  not  change  can  be 
made  with  confidence  to  benefit  students. 
The  teacher  moves  confidently  towards 
becoming  a chef  — able  to  decide  when  to 
follow  a recipe  or  when  to  modify  ingredi- 
ents to  respond  to  the  individual  situation. 

Excerpt  from  Spelling  Strategies  You  Can 
Teach.  Published  by  Pixelart  Graphics,  1990 
(1525  AmeliaSt.,  Victoria, B.C.,V8W2K1). 
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Co-operative  Learning 

An  Exciting  Spelling 
Program 


Lynne  Hutchison 

Classroom  teacher,  Halton  Board  of 
Education 

In  a child-centred  classroom,  spelling  can 
be  integrated  in  a meaningful  and  purpose- 
ful manner  by  combining  a theme-based 
program  with  a formal  study  method.  In  my 
experience,  using  a test-study-test  method 
for  spelling  encourages  students  to  set  goals, 
to  become  aware  of  their  spelling  successes 
without  pinpointing  “errors  only”  after  one 
final  dictation,  to  measure  their  own  growth, 
and  to  find  satisfaction  when  improvement 
has  been  shown.  I have  seen  even  the  weak- 
est, most  discouraged  spellers  become  more 
confident  in  their  spelling  ability  and  thus 
motivated  to  work  towards  greater  improve- 
ment. 

Within  the  co-operative  group  setting,  it 
is  important  to  try  to  include  both  a more 
able  speller  and  a weaker  speller  if  possible. 
Depending  on  the  capabilities  of  the  class, 
most  groups  will  be  heterogeneous.  Peer 
coaching  is  a highly  successful  method  of 
teaching  in  any  subject  area  and  lends  itself 
well  to  spelling. 


The  following  suggestions  illustrate  how 
spelling  can  be  integrated  into  a unit  on 
“Pirates.”  The  ideas  can  be  modified  to  suit 
classes  from  Grades  4 to  8. 

Generating  a Word  List 

•Brainstorm  with  the  class  a list  of  “pirate” 
words.  Choose  20  words  the  class  will 
study  as  a vocabulary  development  and 
spelling  list.  Add  bonus  words  for  more 
able  spellers, 
or 

•As  you  research  prior  to  studying  pirates 
with  your  class,  make  a list  of  words  you 
feel  are  appropriate  for  spelling  and  vo- 
cabulary study.  Choose  from  this  list, 
or 

•After  introducing  the  pirate  theme  divide 
students  into  groups  to  compile  a list  of 
pirate  words  for  spelling  study.  Combine 
group  results  and  choose  weekly  lists, 
or 

•Choose  only  ten  or  twelve  words  from  the 
pirate  study  list.  Using  your  spelling  text 
or  teacher  resource  book  choose  eight  or 
ten  words  of  similar  structure  to  some  of  the 
pirate  words  being  used. 


Pre-test 

Administer  the  pretest  to  the  whole  class. 
Students  mark  their  own  work  as  you  chart 
the  list  words  by  having  words  spelled 
aloud  by  individuals.  During  the  oral  spell- 
ing and  charting  of  the  list  words  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  for  observing  and  discussing 
spelling  patterns,  word  meanings,  and  vis- 
ual and  auditory  features.  Corrections  are 
printed  beside  misspelled  words.  Students 
prepare  a take-home  study  sheet  consisting 
of  the  entire  list.  The  correct  version  of 
words  misspelled  on  the  pre-test  are  high- 
lighted to  indicate  that  special  study  is 
required.  The  more  able  spellers  add  bonus 
words  to  their  list  and  to  their  take-home 
sheets.  I always  cut  take-home  sheets  into  a 
simple,  theme-related  shape  while  admini- 
stering the  pre-test  dictation.  Even  older 
students  enjoy  finding  out  what  shape  their 
take-home  sheet  will  be  each  week.  Some- 
times they  make  their  own  shape.  (Parents 
become  used  to  the  idea  that  a study  sheet 
comes  home  weekly  and  support  the  pro- 
gram by  ensuring  that  the  list  doesn’t  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  a knapsack.) 

While  take-home  study  sheets  are  being 
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made,  circulate  and  check  that  the  pre-test 
corrections  have  been  done  accurately. 
Collect  all  completed  take-home  sheets  for 
marking  to  be  handed  out  at  the  end  of  the 
day/period. 

Study  Activities 

In  order  for  words  to  be  learned  from  your 
speller  or  from  the  ones  listed  here,  they 
must  be  understood  and  then  used.  Explor- 
ing word  meanings  is  vital  to  the  success  of 
your  students.  As  you  allow  your  students 
to  examine  patterns  in  theme-related  word 
lists,  the  learning  of  the  spelling  rules  be- 
comes inductive.  Assign  one  task  to  each 
group  or  allow  groups  to  make  their  own 
choices. 

Word  Meanings 

1.  Use  the  dictionary  to  discover  the  mul- 
tiple meanings  for  the  word  pirate.  Build  a 
pirate  word  study  chart.  Use  visual  clues. 
Present  to  the  class. 

2.  List  pirate  belongings.  Illustrate  or  de- 
scribe each  to  show  their  meaning. 

3.  List  words  related  to  ships.  On  the 
diagrams  provided  label,  decorate,  and 
display. 

4.  Find  as  many  meanings  for  the  word 
bridge  as  your  dictionary  allows.  Make  a 
group  poster  to  illustrate  each  use  of  the 
word. 

5.  Invent  a one-minute  skit.  Use  crew, 
capture,  captain  and  courage  in  your  skit 
illustrating  their  meaning  clearly  to  your 
audience. 

6.  Discuss  within  your  group  the  meaning 
of  the  word  piracy.  Brainstorm  to  list  meth- 
ods and  occurrences  of  modem  day  piracy. 
Share  your  list  with  another  group. 

Structure  and  Rules 

Choose  activities  which  are  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  your  class  and  the  nature  of  the 
spelling  patterns  found  in  the  word  list. 
Stress  the  application  of  these  patterns  to 
other  words  rather  than  simply  the  memo- 
rization of  specific  words. 

1.  Write,  using  cursive,  all  the  list  words 
containing  double  letters. 

2.  Write  in  list  form,  all  words  containing 
the  /r/  sound  as  in  dagger.  Underline  the 
letter  combinations  for  the  r sound.  Beside 
each  word,  write  a rhyming  word.  Have 


you  discovered  any  new  letter  combina- 
tions for  the  r sound? 

3.  Choose  five  base  words  from  the  list  and 
expand  them  by  adding  prefixes  or  suf- 
fixes. Use  three  of  your  expansions  in 
sentence  form. 

4.  Group  your  words  under  the  following 
headings:  words  with  consonant  blends; 
words  with  vowel  combinations. 

5.  Classify  the  list  words  according  to  the 
parts  of  speech.  Underline  any  that  fit  into 
more  than  one  category. 

6.  Using  the  blank  grid  provided,  create  a 
word-search  containing  all  the  list  words. 
Ask  a classmate  to  solve  your  puzzle. 
(More  able  spellers  can  create  a crossword 
puzzle.) 

7.  Make  all  nouns  plural.  How  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  forming  plurals  did  you  use? 
Compare  your  plurals  with  two  classmates. 

8.  Using  (i)  pirate,  pirates,  and  cutlasses, 

(ii)  buccaneer,  buccaneers,  and  daggers, 

(iii)  captain,  captains,  and  journals,  create 
six  sentences  which  indicate  possession. 

9.  Classify  your  words  according  to  the 
number  of  syllables.  Check  a friend’ s work 
orally. 

10.  Print  each  list  word  by  scrambling  the 
letters.  Play  “Scrambled  Hangman”  with 
a partner  or  ask  your  partner  to  print  each 
word  correctly  beside  your  scrambled  word. 

Write,  write,  write! 

Practice  in  using  spelling  words  must 
emphasize  creative  writing  or  the  creative 
process  in  some  form.  Allow  students 
plenty  of  opportunity  throughout  the  pirate 
theme  to  express  themselves  creatively, 
encouraging  the  correct  use  of  spelling  list 
words  and  their  extensions  in  the  editing 
stage  of  writing. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  gen- 
erate their  own  ideas  for  writing  within  the 
pirate  theme  as  well  as  being  given  choices 
from  topics  such  as  the  ones  below: 

1.  Write  a newspaper  article  about  pirates, 
using  as  many  list  words  as  possible.  Be 
sure  to  answer  the  “5Ws”  and  “How?” 

2.  As  a crew  member,  write  a letter  to  your 
family.  Try  to  use  lots  of  list  words  in  your 
letter.  Give  it  to  a friend  to  read. 

3 . Construct  a “wanted  poster”  for  a famous 
pirate  you  have  read  about.  Use  list  words 
in  your  description  of  his  latest  robberies. 

4.  Open  a pirate’s  treasure  chest.  Describe 


its  contents  using  as  many  list  words  as  you 
can. 

5.  Illustrate  a treasure  map  or  a picture  of  a 
vicious  pirate.  Use  list  words  to  label  your 
illustration. 

6.  Build  a mobile  with  shapes  to  illustrate  a 
pirate’s  life.  Print  list  words  boldly  onto  the 
shapes  and  display. 

7.  Write  journal  entries  outlining  a week’s 
activities  as  captain  of  a pirate  ship. 

8.  Enter  the  time  machine.  Go  back  to  pirate 
times.  Take  with  you  one  modern-day 
item.  Describe  your  adventure  with  the 
pirates.  How  useful  was  your  modern-day 
item? 

9.  You’ve  been  kidnapped  by  pirates! 
Describe  your  pirate  prison,  your  activi- 
ties, and  what  you  ate.  Did  you  escape? 
How?  Or  did  you  join  the  ship’s  crew? 

10.  Write  a tall  tale  about  a famous,  evil 
pirate.  Give  your  pirate  not  only  a name  but 
also  a wicked  character  and  frightening 
appearance.  Who  can  create  the  most  be- 
lievable tall  tale? 

1 1 . Using  dialogue  only,  create  a conversa- 
tion between  a pirate  captain  and  his  first 
mate.  The  two  are  discussing  every  detail 
of  their  plan  of  attack  on  two  rich  merchant 
ships  which  they  are  fast  approaching. 

The  Final  Dictation 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  students  are  given 
a formal  dictation  which  is  handed  in  for 
marking.  Students  then  compare  results 
individually  and  within  their  groups.  Was 
improvement  shown  between  pre-test  and 
the  final  dictation?  If  so,  the  individual  and 
group  goals  have  been  met.  Students  can 
keep  an  on-going  graph  to  compare  pre-test 
and  post-test  results.  The  group  graph 
shows  only  improvement.  For  example,  if 
group  results  change  by  three,  then  the 
graph  shows  three.  Next  week  they  try  for 
four! 

The  teacher  evaluation  of  spelling  prog- 
ress measures  growth  over  the  long  term. 
Individuals  and  groups  are  praised  for 
improvement  shown,  no  matter  how  small, 
and  encouraged  to  maintain  or  increase 
results.  If  groups  are  working  effectively, 
there  will  be  little  need  for  frequent  teacher 
intervention;  however,  periodic  confer- 
encing is  essential.  Individual  growth  will 
become  evident  in  a student’s  personal 
writing  and  attitude. 
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Developmental  Spelling: 
What’s  the  Teacher’s  Role? 


Judith  A.  Schickedanz 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  The 
School  of  Education,  Boston  University 

The  discovery  that  very  young  children  can 
write  using  a variety  of  emergent  strategies 
has  prompted  pre-school  and  kindergarten 
teachers  to  provide  writing  materials  in 
their  classrooms.  But  providing  these  new 
materials  has  raised  questions  about  the 
adult’s  role  in  facilitating  children’s  liter- 
acy development. 

Some  teachers  are  reluctant  to  respond 
to  children’s  queries  about  words  because 
they’ve  been  cautioned  about  making  chil- 
dren passive  spellers.  For  example,  in  one 
article,  teachers  are  told  that  they  “. . . must 
learn  to  respond  appropriately,  to  de-em- 
phasize  standard  spelling,  and  to  trust  the 
child  to  evolve  some  spelling  competence 
naturally.”  Other  authors  (Martinez,  et  al., 
1989;  Wood,  1989)  have  also  recommended 
that  adults  not  respond  to  young  children’s 
spelling  questions,  presumably  because  this 
would  lead  to  dependency  and  to  an  ab- 
sence of  thinking. 

But  legitimate  concerns  about  getting 
children  to  think  about  spelling  have  per- 
haps pushed  the  teacher  too  far  out  of  the 
spelling  development  process.  Research 
with  pre-schoolers  at  Boston  University 
indicates  that  this  might  be  the  case,  and  it 
suggests  that  a lack  of  teacher  interaction 
might  impede  children’s  spelling  develop- 
ment. 

The  Classroom  Environment  and 
Writing  Contexts 

The  classroom  in  which  data  have  been  col- 
lected contains  an  abundance  of  print.  There 
are  jobs,  and  snack  helpers,  charts;  a sign 
indicating  the  number  of  children  who  may 
play  in  the  block  area;  and  another  sign 
indicating  whether  the  fish  have,  or  have 
not,  been  fed.  There  are  poems  posted  on 
several  doors,  and  there  are  label  and  ques- 
tion cards  posted  at  displays.  There  are 


food  cartons  in  the  dramatic  play  area,  and 
there’s  a book  centre  where  books  are  dis- 
played with  their  titles  facing  out. 

The  pre-school  classroom  is  organized 
into  activity  centres,  one  of  which  is  a 
writing  centre.  Children  are  free  to  choose 
from  among  the  centres  during  an  activity 
period  which  lasts  from  60  to  70  minutes 
each  day.  Two  or  three  adults,  including 
one  head  teacher  and  teaching  assistants, 
circulate  among  the  18,  three  to  five  year 
olds  as  they  play,  offering  assistance  and 
guidance  as  necessary. 


O ur  research  suggests  that 
adult  interaction  is  important 
to  children’s  spelling 
development. 


Most  writing  occurs  during  the  activity 
period.  Children  use  the  raw  materials 
housed  in  the  writing  centre  to  play  with 
writing,  to  create  letters  or  cards  for  teach- 
ers, friends,  or  family  members;  to  make 
signs  for  their  block  buildings,  to  make 
shopping  lists  for  trips  taken  while  en- 
gaged in  dramatic  play,  or  to  write  stories 
in  blank  books.  (Children  are  never  given 
writing  assignments,  but  suggestions  for 
things  children  might  like  to  do  are  given 
often.) 

Children’s  Writing  Behaviour  and 
Teacher  Response 

In  a typical,  mixed-age  group  of  three  to 
five  year  olds,  children’s  word-creation 
strategies  often  include  most  of  those  listed 
in  Table  1.  The  youngest  children,  who  are 
barely  three  years  of  age,  often  ask  a teacher 
to  show  them  how  to  write  their  names. 
When  teachers  respond  to  these  requests, 
they  often  name  letters  and  demonstrate 
how  these  are  formed.  Typically,  after  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  children 
know  the  letters  in  their  names  and  try  to 
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write  them.  (At  first,  of  course,  their  letters 
only  approximate  the  conventional  forms 
used  by  adults.) 

This  new  knowledge  about  their  own 
name  leads  to  interesting  interactions 
prompted  by  print  in  the  environment 
Because  children  atfirst  view  each  word  as 
a unique,  visual  design,  they  are  unaware 
that  the  letters  used  to  write  their  names  are 
also  used  to  write  many  other  words.  Thus, 
when  they  notice  a word  that  contains  a 
letter  found  in  their  name,  they  are  likely  to 
announce  that  the  word  is  their  name. 
Teachers  who  overhear  such  comments 
explain  that  the  same  letters  are  used  to 
make  a lot  of  words,  and  they  even  might 
show  the  child  more  examples.  Before 
long,  children’s  ideas  about  writing  be- 
come more  generative  — they  realize  that 
the  same  letters  are  used,  over  and  over 
again. 

This  generative  view  of  writing  soon 
shows  up  in  children’s  own  writing.  Most 
children  next  create  words  by  using  a syl- 
labic hypothesis  (see  Table  1),  or  they  use 
visual  rules.  In  either  case,  the  same  letters 
reappear  in  many  different  “words.”  The 
visual  rules  strategy  is  the  dominant  one 
used  by  our  young  four  year  olds.  Children 
use  it  to  write  stories,  letters,  or  shopping 
lists,  and  it  also  appears  frequently  as  chil- 
dren engage  in  writing  play. 

As  children  play  at  word-creation,  they 
often  ask,  “What  word  is  this?”  or  “Is  this  a 
word?”  Teachers  respond  to  both  questions 
by  running  a finger  under  the  “words”  and 
sounding  them  out  It  is  apparent  to  chil- 
dren when  their  letter  strings  aren’t  words, 
and  they  often  laugh  when  the  teacher  pro- 
nounces them.  “That’s  not  a word,”  they 
say.  The  teacher  confirms  their  conclusion: 
“You’re  right;  it’s  not  It  looks  like  a word, 
but  it  isn’t.”  Children’s  creations  look  like 
words  because  they  ’ ve  followed  visual  rules 
(see  Table  1)  in  making  them.  But  because 
the  letters  aren’t  chosen  with  regard  for 
grapheme-phoneme  correspondences,  the 
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letter  strings  rarely  turn  out  to  be  actual 
words. 

After  a period  of  this  kind  of  word  play, 
accompanied  by  interaction  with  adults, 
children  typically  stop  creating  words  in 
this  way.  Instead,  they  ask  adults  for  spell- 
ings — they  use  an  authority-based  strat- 
egy- 

When  giving  spellings  to  young  chil- 
dren, many  adults  do  more  than  simply 
dictate  a string  of  letters.  They  also  explic- 
itly segment  words  into  phonemes  and  then 
pause  after  each  one,  as  if  they  must  think 
about  which  letter  to  use  to  code  it.  Of 
course,  the  adult  doesn’t  need  to  think  this 
carefully  about  spelling:  The  behaviour  is, 
instead,  a display,  one  that  informs  the 
child  about  the  process,  and  enables  the 
child  to  become  engaged  in  it. 

At  first,  some  children  are  puzzled,  and 


even  perturbed,  by  the  adult’s  somewhat 
deliberate  approach.  A child  once  told  a 
teacher,  “You  don’t  know  how  to  spell 
many  words,  do  you?”  The  child’s  com- 
ment indicated  a lack  of  awareness  of  the 
sound-based  coding  system  on  which  our 
orthography  rests.  The  child  thought  that 
adults  just  knew  letter  sequences  for  words 
and  should  dictate  these  quickly . The  under- 
standing that  oral  and  written  language  are 
related  in  a systematic  way  in  our  orthogra- 
phy only  becomes  apparent  to  children  if 
they  are  provided  some  kind  of  explicit 
demonstration  of  the  relationship.  Until 
children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  to  participate  in  this  process,  they 
often  assume  that  spelling  is  purely  a visu- 
ally based  process,  one  in  which  letter 
sequences  for  each  word  are  memorized 
and  known. 


After  a period  of  time  during  which 
teachers  scaffold  the  word  segmentation 
process,  children  strike  out  on  their  own  to 
invent  spellings.  Despite  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren often  have  known  letter  names  since 
the  age  of  three,  they  never  use  this  letter 
name  knowledge  to  generate  their  own 
spellings  until  after  they’ve  requested 
spellings  and  have  been  able  to  observe  and 
participate  in  the  word-segmentation  proc- 
ess. It  is  knowledge  about  phonemic  seg- 
mentation, not  simply  knowledge  of  letter 
names  and  letter-sound  correspondences, 
that  seems  to  prompt  children’s  independ- 
ent, phonemic-based  spelling. 

Following  the  first  phase  of  this  inde- 
pendent, phonemic-based  spelling,  when 
spelling  questions  about  specific  sounds 
continue,  children  often  enter  a phase  dur- 
ing which  they  spell  completely  independ- 
ently. This  phase  typically  lasts  until  there 
is  some  interference  between  a child’ s strict, 
phonetic  spellings  and  words  the  child  sees 
in  the  environment  or  in  books.  This  often 
occurs  as  a child  begins  to  read  (Bissex, 
1980;  Schickedanz,  1990).  (Early  readers 
are  almost  never  comfortable  inventing 
spellings,  presumably  because  their  visual 
knowledge  of  words  conflicts  with  spell- 
ings they  generate  by  coding  phonetically.) 
At  this  point,  we  again  provide  spellings, 
and  we  tell  the  child,  straightaway,  that 
English  words  are  not  always  spelled  the 
way  they  sound.  This  information  provides 
great  relief  to  children  who  had  started  to 
wonder  why  they  were  incapable  of  sound- 
ing out  words  well  enough  to  generate 
spellings  that  matched  those  they  found  in 
books.  It  also  often  sparks  their  interest  in 
learning  some  tricks  of  the  spelling  trade 
(see  Schickedanz,  1990,  pp.  64-68). 

Once  the  cognitive  puzzle  has  been 
solved  — once  children  understand  why 
their  stricdy  phonetic  spellings  don’t  come 
out  right  — they  usually  are  willing  to 
invent  spellings  in  certain  social  contexts, 
such  as  when  they  are  creating  the  first  draft 
of  a story,  or  when  they  are  doing  personal 
writing  in  a journal.  At  this  point,  in  these 
situations,  it  seems  appropriate  for  the 
teacher  to  say,  “For  now,  just  spell  it  the 
best  that  you  can.”  But  at  this  point  it  also 
seems  appropriate  for  children  to  study 
word  patterns  in  some  way  in  their  school 
program. 

continued 


TABLE  1 Word-Creation  Strategies 

Physical  Relationship.  Child  tries  to  relate  the  number  or  the  appearance  of  marks 
to  some  physical  aspect  of  the  object  or  person  represented.  The  child  might  use 
three  marks,  for  example,  to  write  her  name  if  she  is  three  years  old. 

Visual  Design.  Child  accepts  the  arbitrary  nature  of  words  — that  they  do  not  re- 
semble their  referents  physically.  The  child  tries  to  re-create  some  designs.  The 
first  design  attempted  is  often  the  child’s  name. 

Syllabic  Hypothesis.  Child  realizes  there  is  a relationship  between  the  oral  and 
written  versions  of  words  and  also  that  spoken  words  can  be  segmented  into 
“beats”  or  syllables.  The  child  codes  words  syllabically,  using  one  mark  for  each 
of  a word’s  syllables.  The  same  letters  reappear  in  different  “words.” 

Letter  Strings  (visual  rules).  Children  create  words  by  stringing  letters  together 
so  that  they  look  like  words.  They  use  several  rules.  (1)  Don’t  use  too  many 
letters.  (2)  Don’t  use  too  few  letters.  (3)  Use  a variety  of  letters,  with  not  more 
than  two  of  the  same  letter  in  succession.  (4)  Rearrange  the  same  letters  to  make 
different  words. 

Authority  Based.  This  strategy  often  follows  on  the  heels  of  the  letter  string 
strategy,  apparently  because  children  decide  that  it  is  more  efficient  to  ask  for 
spellings  since  so  many  of  their  letter  strings  yield  nonwords.  Children  ask  for 
spellings  of  whole  words,  or  they  copy  known  words  from  environmental  print 
or  books. 

Early  Phonemic.  Children  begin  to  generate  their  own  words  by  coding  sounds 
they  hear. 

Transitional  Phonemic.  Children  begin  to  realize  that  their  sound  based  spellings 
do  not  look  quite  like  words  they  see  in  the  environment.  Children  often  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  spellings  and  begin  again  to  ask  for  whole  word 
spellings.  This  strategy  is  not  common  among  pre-schoolers,  although  children 
who  read  early  often  use  it. 

Adapted  from  J.  Schickedanz  (1989),  The  place  of  specific  skills  in  preschool  and  kindergarten.  In  D.  S. 
Strickland  and  L.  M.  Morrow  (Eds.),  Emerging  literacy.  Newark,  Delaware:  International  Reading 
Association,  p.  103. 
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Do  Children  Learn  to  Spell  on 
Their  Own? 

Our  research  suggests  that  adult  interaction 
is  important  to  children’s  spelling  develop- 
ment. Adult  help  with  name- writing,  given 
to  the  youngest  children,  seems  to  prompt 
them  to  notice  words  in  the  environment 
and  to  claim  that  any  with  letters  found  in 
the  child’s  name  is  theirs.  This,  then,  leads 
to  adult  comments  about  the  generative 
nature  of  our  writing  system,  which,  in  turn, 
seem  to  lead  children  to  an  understanding 
of  this  notion.  With  this  notion  understood, 
children  then  begin  to  write  more  genera- 
tively,  especially  in  terms  of  visual  rules. 
Children’s  assumptions  that  all  letter  strings 
are  words  cause  them  to  ask  adults  what 
words  they’ve  created.  Adult  feedback  al- 
lows the  child  to  realize  that  not  all  strings 
are  words,  and  this,  in  turn,  seems  to  prompt 
children  to  start  asking  for  spellings  of 
words  instead  of  trying  to  create  words  of 
their  own.  Then,  the  adult’s  way  of  provid- 
ing spellings  to  these  very  young  children 
seems  to  make  the  phonemic-based  aspect 
of  our  orthography  explicit,  which  leads 
children  to  give  up  the  assumption  that 
spelling  is  a completely  visual  process. 
With  segmentation  ability  in  hand,  children 
begin  to  invent  spellings,  and  at  first  con- 
solidate letter-sound  knowledge  by  asking 


adults  for  the  spellings  of  some  sounds. 
Then,  increased  interaction  with  print,  of- 
ten prompted  by  reading  instruction  and 
print-governed  reading  attempts,  leads 
children  to  question  their  notion  that  the 
orthography  is  strictly  sound-based.  Teacher 
interaction  at  this  point  helps  children  to 
understand  that  English  spelling  is  not 
completely  sound-based.  This  information, 
in  turn,  sparks  children’s  interest  in  learn- 
ing about  phonics  rules  and  word  patterns. 

In  summary,  spelling  development 
seems  to  depend  on  a series  of  adult-child 
transactions  that  take  place  within  a print- 
rich  environment  where  children  have  many 
opportunities  to  write  and  to  interact  with 
print.  Contrary  to  advice  often  given  by 
emergent  literacy  experts,  it  appears  that 
high  levels  of  adult  responsiveness  to 
children’s  questions  about  words  might  be 
vital  to  children’s  spelling  development. 
An  assumption  that  children  construct 
knowledge  does  not  preclude  the  impor- 
tance of  adult  interaction.  However,  the 
characteristics  of  adult  interaction  surely 
are  important.  For  example,  if  the  spelling 
questions  children  ask,  after  they’ve  given 
up  word-making  based  on  visual  rules,  are 
answered  merely  by  dictating  letters,  and 
notby  making  segmentation  explicitandby 
involving  children  in  letter  selection  and 


the  segmenting  process,  different  outcomes, 
such  as  less  learning  and  more  passivity 
towards  spelling,  might  result 
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i your  class  already.  Thompson  seemed  in  control  and 
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Five  Years  in  Transition 


PROFILE  OF  AN  INVENTIVE  SPELLER 


Sharon  Siamon 


Canadian  Novelist  and  Former  Primary 
Teacher 

Although  Becky  became  a fluent  writer  at 
age  six,  using  invented  spelling,  it  was  not 
until  her  eleventh  year,  in  Grade  5,  that  her 
spelling  began  to  approximate  an  adult 
standard.  Looking  back  over  her  writing 
during  a five  year  period  it  appears  that  she 
reached  a plateau  at  the  transitional  stage 
of  development,  and  needed  to  develop 
personal  strategies  for  individual  word 
study  in  order  to  move  forward. 

When  Becky  began  to  write,  between  sen- 
ior kindergarten  and  Grade  1,  I noticed 
three  things.  First,  because  she  had  been 
encouraged  to  think  of  herself  as  a writer  at 
home  and  at  school,  writing  came  natu- 
rally. She  wrote  messages,  songs,  and 
stories.  She  played  school  endlessly,  writ- 
ing activities  for  her  “students,”  and  com- 
ments on  her  own  creative  work.  She  wrote 
lists  of  things  to  do,  people  she  liked,  and 
words  she  knew  how  to  spell.  Already,  at 
six,  she  perceived  writing  as  a source  of 
pleasure  and  a powerful  tool.  Fortunately, 
somewhere  along  the  line  she  developed  a 
passion  for  dating  her  writing,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  follow  her  progress  through  the 
ensuing  years. 

Second,  even  at  six,  Becky  used  an  array 
of  spelling  strategies  to  get  control  of  this 
writing  tool,  from  writing  words  such  as 
love  and  I which  she  knew  by  sight  to 
simple  sound/symbol  associations  such  as 
MP  for  “map.”  She  also  copied  words  she 
knew  how  to  read  such  as  Jill  and  Sandy 
from  old  readers  and  STOP  and  EXIT  from 
signs  (Figure  1).  Although  she  was  still 
grappling  with  such  fundamentals  as  writ- 
ing letters  and  numbers  the  right  way 
around,  and  writing  from  left  to  right  and 
top  to  bottom,  she  was  developing  a sense 
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Figure  1 

of  word  boundaries  and  sometimes  indi- 
cated them  by  dots.  And,  when  she  wanted 
to  write  like  an  adult  (as  in  filling  in  a 
cheque,  or  sticking  a gummed  message 
from  “the  teacher”  on  a piece  of  work),  she 
still  used  scribble  writing. 

Third,  and  most  important,  Becky’s 
growing  sense  of  story  and  story  language 
was  not  impeded  by  her  inability  to  spell, 
and  a phrase  such  as  “Once  upon  a time” 


was  used  with  confidence,  even  though  it 
was  spelled  UNSA.PON.A.TAM.  This 
confidence  grew  as  she  wrote,  so  that  by 
age  seven  she  was  writing  story  sentences 
such  as  “She  also  loved  to  wander  in  the 
field.”  As  a former  primary  teacher  and 
mother  of  two  older  daughters,  I knew 
what  a breakthrough  this  represented  in 
our  attitudes  towards  writing  and  spelling. 
My  other  daughters  seldom  wrote  for  fun 
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at  home,  as  Becky  did.  If  either  of  them  had 
left  a note  in  the  bathroom  such  as  this, 
“DO  NAt  Pat  The  Brash  anywar. 
Thankyou,”  some  family  member  would 
have  been  almost  certain  to  point  out  their 
spelling  errors.  And  as  a teacher,  I remem- 
bered spelling  endless  words  on  charts  and 
boards  so  my  students  could  write.  There 
was  an  unspoken,  but  well  understood 
assumption,  that  you  didn  ’ t write  what  you 
couldn’t  spell.  You  asked,  you  looked  it 
up,  you  copied  from  a friend,  but  you 
didn’t  just  try  it  yourself!  It  was  clear  to 
see  that  Becky’s  teachers  were  enthusias- 
tically embracing  invented  spelling,  and 
encouraging  creativity.  Many  of  us,  par- 
ents and  educators,  had  a new  conscious- 
ness about  the  way  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  children’s  written  language  paral- 
lelled the  way  infants  and  toddlers  learn  to 
speak  — progressing  naturally  from  one 
stage  to  another. 

However,  over  the  next  four  years,  we 
began  to  lose  our  confidence  in  this  “natu- 
ral” progression.  As  Becky  reached  a 
transitional  stage  in  her  spelling  she  tried 
to  approximate  the  patterns  of  written 
language  she  saw  around  her.  Her  spelling 
seemed  to  become  more  confused  and 
inconsistent,  and  just  as  a young  child  will 
overgeneralize  the  ed  endings  on  verbs 
and  say  kitted  or  losted,  so  Becky  would 
throw  silent  e’s  on  the  end  of  every  other 
word,  and  sprinkle  the  double  consonants 
generously  here  and  there.  Her  spelling 
was  not  developing  in  a vacuum,  but  was 
influenced  by  a variety  of  factors,  at  home 
and  at  school. 

For  example,  in  March  1986,  on  her 
seventh  birthday,  Becky  received  a blue, 
hard  cover  notebook,  labelled  “Stories  by 
Becky  Siamon,”  from  an  adult  friend.  This 
seemed  a great  stimulus  to  do  her  very  best 
writing,  and  has  been  kept  safely  in  a spe- 
cial place  in  Becky’s  bedroom.  The  first 
story,  written  at  seven  years,  one  month, 
was  about  her  birthday  party  and  included 
the  following:  “I  got  lase  aiv  prasinse.  My 
purty  was  fun  wane  my  sisactr  pllayed 
gams  wath  me.  I liked  my  purty.”  (I  got  lots 
of  presents.  My  party  was  fun  when  my 
sister  played  games  with  me.  I liked  my 
party.) 

A month  later,  in  April,  her  topic  was  the 
night.  The  spelling  of  the  title  was  corrected 


from  nate  to  night,  probably  as  the  result  of 
asking  an  adult. 


“At  Night 

At  nate  I can  her  the  wand  bllw  and  the  rane 
fall  on  the  rafe. 

I lisine  to  puyplle  daine  sars.  I laie  in  bad 
and  soon  fall  a slepe.  I like  the  nate.” 

(At  night  I can  hear  the  wind  blow  and  the 
rain  fall  on  the  roof.  I listen  to  people 
downstairs.  I lie  in  bed  and  soon  fall  asleep. 
I like  the  night.) 

Obviously,  they  had  been  doing  an  “I  Like” 
theme  in  Grade  1.  The  next  “story”  was 
about  her  beloved  friend  Jody,  whom  she 
had  been  missing  since  our  move  to  Toronto 
two  years  before. 

“My  Fraude 

My  fraude  is  Jaody.  She  is  8 earse  old.  She 
livds  in  Krllind-lake.  She  uosto  lave  be 
saed  me.  Hre  eaeys  are  bulle.  Hre  hare  is 
blake.  Hre  skin  is  wiat.  I like  Joady.” 

(My  friend  is  Jody.  She  is  8 years  old.  She 
lives  in  Kirkland  Lake.  She  used  to  live 
beside  me.  Her  eyes  are  blue.  Her  hair  is 
black.  Her  skin  is  white.  I like  Jody.) 


What  interested  me  about  the  spelling 
was  the  way  the  sound/symbol  associations 
seemed  to  be  drifting  off  course  as  Becky 
experimented  with  her  new  awareness  of 
patterns  in  English  spelling — silent  letters, 
vowel  and  consonant  combinations  — 
Joady  for  Jody,  blake  for  black,  bulle  or 
bllw  for  blue.  Sometimes  this  results  in  a 
logical  spelling,  as  in  hare  for  hair  or  slepe 
for  sleep ; and  other  times,  as  in  fraude, 
seems  to  be  further  from  a phonetic  match- 
ing. It  appeared  that  Becky  had  reached  the 
“transitional”  stage  of  spelling  develop- 
ment. 

She  was  being  careful  not  to  make  mis- 
takes in  this  special  writing  book.  The  print- 
ing was  Becky’s  best.  Her  capitals  and 
periods  were  carefully  placed,  and  about 
one  in  four  words  had  been  erased  and  tried 
again  ( bay  was  erased  and  be  substituted, 
for  example).  But  it  was  hard  not  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  change  in  style  and 
tone  from  the  free-wheeling  six-year-old. 
Becky’s  personal  writing  had  clearly  been 
influenced  by  the  repetition  and  short  jerky 
sentences  of  early  reading  instructional 


material.  (As  had  her  oral  reading  — at 
home  she  would  often  read  aloud  in  the 
high-pitched  halting  monotone  of  the  round 
robin  reading  class,  instead  of  in  her  natural 
reading  style  which  was  smoother  and  full 
of  expression.) 

Fortunately , somewhere  between  Grades 
1 and  2,  Becky  stopped  imitating  the  lan- 
guage of  an  old-fashioned  pre-primer  and 
recovered  her  written  and  oral  fluency.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  clearly  expanding 
the  number  of  high  utility  words  she  knew 
how  to  spell,  as  she  read  and  wrote  regu- 
larly. In  September  of  Grade  2,  at  seven 
years,  six  months,  she  wrote  (at  home) 
about  the  “Kilometre  Club” : 


Figure  2 

“The  Callamtr  Kallb” 

The  Callamtr  Kallb  is  no  ordnararay  kallb. 
It  hapes  awre  school  to  have  hathryr  chig- 
ine  in  awre  Camynt.  You  mat  ran  a 100 
times  for  your  wahat  stakr.You  mat  ran  200 
foramadallean.  you  mat  ran  205  for  your 
wahat  stakr  madallean  and  Tsrt  (Figure  2). 
(The  Kilometre  Club  is  no  ordinary  club.  It 
helps  our  school  to  have  healthier  children 
in  our  community.  Y ou  must  run  a hundred 
times  for  your  white  sticker.  You  must  run 
200  for  a medallion.  You  must  run  205  for 
your  white  sticker,  medallion  and  tee  shirt.) 

School  on  this  draft  was  originally  spelled 
with  a “e”  on  the  end,  but  that  was  self- 
corrected  as  she  wrote.  Becky  could  also 
spell  have,  times,  your  and  other  one  syl- 
lable words  without  difficulty.  But  al- 
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though  her  spelling  “sight”  list  was  grow- 
ing, she  was  still  using  a mixture  of  strate- 
gies — writing  single  letters  for  whole 
syllables,  as  in  camy-n-t;  and  using  vowel 
place-holders,  as  in  mat  for  “must.”  When 
she  wanted  a new  word,  she  invented  it  with 
verve  and  confidence.  “ Los  ove  amachashne 
— soprb!”  she  wrote  as  a comment  on  a 
drawing  during  a game  of  school. 


By  December  of  1986,  still  seven,  and  in 
Grade  2,  she  was  writing  poetry  in  her  story 
book.  Again,  many  of  the  words  are  erased 
and  rewritten,  and  she  has  gone  back  and 
added  an  e to  there  on  two  occasions: 

Thursday  Dec.  5, 1986  (I  maed  it  up) 
“The  S unsat” 

The  sunsat  is  up.  All  clers  are  bite. 

Buie,  Prpell,  Daerk  Prpell,  and  white. 
Pike  and  red, 

All  the  clere  are  there.  And  if 
you  lookit  one 
dekenate,  you 
woed  swaer.  All 
lose  clers  mite 
be  there.  (Figure  3) 


Even  though  Becky  had  been  exposed  to 
the  word  blue  for  three  and  a half  years  in 
school,  it  was  still  giving  her  difficulty, 
although  all  the  letters  are  there.  “Dark”  is 
spelled  daerk  and  deke  even  though  this 
pattern:  bark,  dark,  park,  mark,  etc.,  is 
fairly  common. 


By  the  following  Thanksgiving,  she  was 
eight  years  and  seven  months  old,  in  Grade 
3,  and  following  a traditional  spelling 
program  at  school.  After  Thanksgiving, 
Becky  wrote  this  entry  in  her  blue  story 
book: 

“By  Becky  Oct  13  Tuesday  1987 
Ttaksgiving 

At  thaksgiving  18  pepele  wir  their.  We 
Played  baseball,  socer,  foteball,  and  dagj 
ball.  Me  and  linsy  writed  a sory  on  the 
canputer.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  spelling 
program  was  already  having  an  effect,  as 
evidenced  by  the  confusion  of  their  with 
there;  or  the  spelling  of  writed. 


(The  sunset  is  up. 

All  colours  are  bright 

Blue,  Purple,  Dark  Purple,  and  white. 

Pink  and  red. 

All  the  colours  are  there 

And  if  you  look  one  dark  night,  you  would 

swear. 

All  those  colours  might  be  there.) 


Dec  s 
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As  Grade  3 went  on,  Becky  continued  to 
write  at  home  in  a variety  of  genres:  plays, 
“published”  books,  notes,  and  lists  for  her 
own  use  such  as  this  one. 

“Berash  My  hire. 

Wash  my  hire. 

Brash  my  teeth 

Clene  the  rest  of  my  room. 

rede  a capter  of  my  Book. 

Clen  out  my  cost 

call  Jill  at  1 1 .30  and  say  to  go  home  at  3 .00. 
Clen  out  Dechwasher 
things  I Do  Today  (Figure  4) 

She  was  still  comfortable  using  writing  for 
a wide  variety  of  purposes,  even  though 
her  spelling  remained  inconsistent,  and 
sometimes  wildly  inventive. 


In  Grade  4,  with  an  excellent  teacher, 
Becky  continued  to  develop  fluency.  This 
matched  a new  thoughtfulness  in  her  writ- 
ing. In  this  example  from  her  reading  log 
she  writes  about  the  novel  ‘The  Midnight 
Fox,”  by  Betsy  Byers: 


Figure  3 


“Mar  9 The  Midnight  fox  (pages)  42-48 


Today  I really  got  into  my  book  but  I find 
if  I stop  reading  its  hard  to  start  reading 
again.  Most  people  think  a book  is  two 
pecies  of  of  cardbed  with  pages  with  words 
on  them  but  this  book  The  Midnight  fox  is 
more  than  that.  It  really  exsites  you.  I 
recamend  this  book  to  all  the  people  in  this 
class,  (so  far) 


The  teacher,  Donnalene  Dalrymple,  didn’t 
correct  the  spelling  in  the  reading  log,  but 
instead  provided  samples  of  correct  writ- 
ing of  her  own  in  response  to  the  children’s 
comments. 

“Jan  24  — Becky  — What  a pleasure  it  is 
for  me  to  step  inside  your  “reading  mind” 
fora  few  minutes  as  I enjoy  your  daily  log. 
You  are  a reader  that  jumps,  with  both  feet, 
inside  a book.  Your  comments  show  that 
you  are  there,  in  the  situations  the  charac- 
ters find  themselves  in. 

Although  there  was  no  formal  spelling 
program  in  Grade  4 there  was  a very  active 
creative  writing  program  throughout  the 
year.  Looking  through  Becky’s  notebooks 
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and  personal  writing  in  this  year  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  growth  in  command  of  the  lan- 
guage— not  so  easy  to  see  spelling  growth. 
However  some  samples  are  much  better 
than  others,  which  may  suggest  that  Becky 
had  good  days  and  bad,  and  on  the  best 
days  was  beginning  to  move  towards  an 
adult  model.  As  a parent,  I was  frankly 
beginning  to  wonder  when  that  might 
happen. 

As  she  turned  ten,  Becky  was  becoming 
more  self-conscious  about  her  spelling  — 
at  least  partly  because  she  was  aware  of  our 
concern.  She  would  often  offer  to  read 
aloud  something  she  had  written,  rather 
than  have  someone  else  read  it  — or  make 
comments  such  as  “Here’s  my  story  — but 
you  probably  won’t  be  able  to  read  it  be- 
cause of  the  spelling.” 

In  the  summer  between  Grades  4 and  5, 
however,  two  things  happened  which  had  a 
major  impact  on  her  development  as  a 
mature  speller.  The  first  was  Becky’s  dis- 
covery that  she  could  play  “Family  Feud” 
and  “Jeopardy”  on  our  home  computer. 
The  game  was  set  up  so  that  the  children 
played  against  the  machine.  Becky  soon 
learned  that  her  ability  to  guess  the  correct 
words  and  “win”  far  exceeded  her  ability  to 
spell  the  words  correctly.  And  the  com- 
puter was  brutal . It  didn  ’ t recognize  cost  or 
even  closit  as  “closet.”  It  didn’t  fill  in 
missing  letters  or  untangle  misplaced  ones. 
The  computer  in  its  simple-minded  “yes- 
or-no”  fashion  simply  didn’t  register  close 
approximations  as  the  same  words. 

The  computer  sits  in  a central  area  of  our 
house  and  as  the  game  progressed  we  were 
treated  to  shrieks  of  “Oh  No!  Look!  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a g,  not  a j”  The  game 
format  presents  the  correct  words  (or  spell- 
ings) at  the  end,  so  that  the  children  could 
see  how  the  word  was  supposed  to  appear. 
Becky  played  word  games  for  hours  that 
summer,  by  herself,  and  with  friends,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  had  a personal 
motivation  for  precision  in  spelling.  The 
important  thing  about  the  computer  was 
that  though  it  offered  plenty  of  incentives  to 
be  a good  speller,  it  was  non-judgmental 
about  mistakes. 

The  second  thing  that  happened  was  a 
chat  I had  with  Ruth  Scott  about  her  doc- 
toral thesis  in  spelling.  She  had  found,  she 
told  me,  that  children  who  were  good  read- 
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ers,  but  poor  spellers,  often  lacked  “word 
sense”  — the  idea  of  words  as  things  in 
themselves,  separate  from  their  context. 
One  of  the  ways  this  manifested  itself  was 
in  the  child’s  inability  to  generate  and  spell 
nonsense  syllables.  In  other  words,  if  I say 
scram  to  you,  you  will  likely  know  how  to 
spell  other  words  that  end  with  the  same 
sound,  such  as  wham,  or  clam ; and  can 
make  up  words  that  follow  the  same  pat- 
tern, such  as  plam. 

I thought  that  Becky,  with  her  well- 
developed  oral  sense  of  rhyme,  would  have 
no  trouble  with  nonsense  syllables.  I was 
wrong.  She  had  trouble  at  ten  and  a half, 
making  the  step  from  jump  to  stump,  let 
alone  the  leap  to  a nonsense  word  like 
glump.  But  she  soon  warmed  to  the  game 
and  we  played  it  often  that  summer.  At  the 
same  time,  I showed  her  how  to  look  for 
small  words  in  big  ones — for  the  break  and 
fast  in  “breakfast”  — and  we  talked  about 
why  we  “break”  the  “fast”  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  It  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  a parallel  between  Becky  ’ s excel- 
lent reading  comprehension,  and  her  hesi- 
tant oral  reading.  Although  she  loved  to 
read,  reading  aloud  was  not  something  she 
enjoyed.  She  would  often  skip  small  words, 
read  then  for  that,  or  make  other  small 
miscues.  She  complained  that  reading  out 
loud  made  it  hard  to  understand  what  was 
happening.  I wondered  whether  she  was  so 
focussed  on  meaning  that  she  was  missing 
the  individual  words.  Although  this  makes 
for  efficient  reading,  as  a writer  I know  that 
sensitivity  to  words  is  not  just  a matter  of 
mechanics.  Word  study,  for  its  own  sake,  is 
essential  to  writing  well,  and  even  essential 
to  the  pleasure  of  reading.  Each  word  trails 
its  own  cloud  of  associations,  history,  au- 
ral, and  even  visual  impact. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  working 
with  my  daughter  on  words  has  been  to 
vvatch  Becky’s  sense  of  delight  in  words 
catch  up  to,  and  then  surpass,  my  own.  She 
understands  for  example,  how  dab  is  differ- 
ent from  bit,  if  you’re  describing  a small 
patch  of  colour  in  a sunset.  Justrecently  she 
told  me  she  has  a list  of  favourite  words, 
which  includes  frothy,  crisp,  and  rendez- 
vous. She  is  interested  in  how  these  are 
spelled,  because  she  loves  their  sound. 

As  Becky  entered  Grade  5 her  ability  to 
spell  began  to  match  her  desire  to  write.  In 


her  autobiography  Becky  prepared  a col- 
lage of  meaningful  images,  and  included 
the  word  togetherness.  This,  she  explained 
in  an  accompanying  document,  had  to  do 
with  spelling: 


“The  word  TOGETHERNESS  is  there  be- 
cause it  reminds  me  of  when  my  Mom 
taught  me  to  look  for  small  words  in  big 
words.  In  the  word  TOGETHERNESS,  the 
little  words  are  to,  get,  her,  and  nes,”  (Figure 
5). 


ITeddvBear 


Figure  5 


Becky’s  Grade  5 teacher  ran  an  indi- 
vidualized spelling  program  which  seemed 
to  suit  Becky  ’ s style.  She  chose  her  own  list 
of  16  words,  studied  them,  wrote  sentences 
with  them,  and  was  tested  on  Friday.  This 
is  a sample  list  from  November: 


collecting  mystery  humorous 

giraffe  English  charge 

neighbour  medieval  flower 

want  music  flags 

house  horse  detective 

personal 


And  a sample  sentence:  “In  the  medieval 
times  the  English  were  in  charge ” (Figure 
6). 

Knowing  Becky  ’ s spelling  history,  many 
of  her  choices  made  good  sense.  House  and 
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horse , for  example,  were  two  words  she 
had  often  mixed  up,  and  want  had  been 
confused  with  when  and  went.  Giraffe  was 
one  of  the  killer  words  from  Family  Feud. 
Detective  was  a word  for  which  she  had 
tried  several  invented  spellings  on  badges, 
door  signs,  reports,  and  stories.  Playing 
detective  had  long  been  a favourite  game. 
And  medieval  had  been  on  her  “how  to 
spell?”  list  since  a drawing  she  had  made  of 
a slinky  black  dress  titled  “ Modren  Mid 
Evil ” had  evoked  laughter. 


Although  Becky’s  new  attention  to  words 
and  their  spellings  was  having  an  effect  on 
her  writing,  there  was  still  much  ground  to 
cover.  The  final  entry  in  the  blue  story  book 
(to  date)  is  this  from  mid  way  through 
Grade  5: 

Becky  Siamon  Sun.  Dec.  1989  30  New 
year’s  Eve 

For  Christmas  my  favorite  gift  was  from 
my  Mom  and  Dad.  It  was  a porcalian  doll. 
InamedheAnastagia,  She  has  lether  shoes 
with  tacle  laces.  She  has  a pink  pidaswa 
dress  with  puffy  sieves  lace  around  the 
coaller  that  goes  down  about  an  inch  (4  cm). 
Her  hair  is  a light  red  and  she  has  deep 
brown  eyes  like  me.  She  has  a pink  po- 
daswa  bow  in  her  hair  too  with  dobble 
layers.  She  is  beautiful.  Shehasaposalian 
head,  and  hands  up  to  the  elbow,  posalian 
feet  up  to  the  knees  too.  She  is  defitly  my 
favorite  gift  of  all! 


Once  again,  three  things  were  obvious. 
First,  Becky ’s  thirst  for  the  experimental — 
reaching  for  words  without  much  regard  for 
correctness  — had  fortunately  not  been 
quenched.  “Peau-de-soie”  is  not  part  of  the 
average  ten  year  old’s  spelling  repertoire. 
Secondly,  in  the  four  and  a half  years  since 
she  began  to  write,  Becky  had  developed  an 
extensive  spelling  vocabulary  of  most 
commonly  used  words,  and  words  such  as 
beautiful,  hair,  eyes,  and  then  were  spelled 
correctly,  if  not  without  some  erasures.  But 
thirdly,  Becky  is  having  trouble  with  words 
with  less  common  patterns  — words  such 
as  leather,  collar,  double,  and  sleeves.  As 
she  reached  for  words  such  as  porcelain, 
and  peau-do-soie,  when  and  how  would 
she  learn  to  spell  sleeve ? 

One  of  the  things  I could  do  as  a parent 
was  to  talk  about  these  patterns,  whenever 
the  subject  of  spelling  came  up.  For  ex- 
ample when  she  asked  for  help  making  up 
her  weekly  spelling  lists,  I would  try  to 
extend  patterns  from  words  she  had  spelled 
before,  such  as  crazier  from  crazy,  or  de- 
signer from  sign.  We  also  talked  about 
how  the  spelling  of  root  words  influences 
the  branches,  as  in  signal  and  sign.  In  her 
writing  both  at  home  and  at  school  between 
New  Year’s  and  June  of  Grade  5,  there  was 
a steady  growth  in  spelling  awareness.  For 
example  she  saw  information  about  an 
upcoming  trip  to  Sweden  lying  around  the 
house,  and  remarked  thatkomfort  andklock- 
radio  were  misspelled.  When  we  pointed 
out  that  these  words  were  the  same  in 
Swedish,  but  spelled  slightly  differently, 
she  was  interested.  Even  a year  ago,  I don’t 
think  she  would  have  noticed  that  they  were 
spelled  “wrong.” 

By  the  summer  of  1990,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  Becky  seems  to  have  made  the 
transition  to  an  adult  spelling  model.  In  this 
sample  from  a summer  journal,  she  records 
some  sentences  she  wants  to  remember  — 
perhaps  they  will  appear  someday  in  a 
finished  piece  of  writing. 

Book  Sentences  By  Becky 

1.  In  a Forest  thicker  than  an  old  man’s 
eyebrow... 

Made:  Summer  of  1987  age  8 on  the  way  to 
Maine 

2.  There  was  a dab  of  sunset  in  the  sky. 


Made:  May  1, 1990  on  the  way  back  from 
Brandy  Lake 

3.  The  grass  was  crispy  to  the  touch  from 
the  fresh  rain. 

Made:  May  7, 1990  looking  out  the  window 
on  a rainy  day  — staying  home  because 
sick. 

4.  The  house  was  so  old  and  dilapitated  thet 
there  was  a rusty  fog  around  it 

Made:  Thought  of  in  a dream  (nightmare) 
In  Hotel  June  8, 1990 


My  daughter’s  development  as  a mature 
speller  depended  on  many  things.  It  de- 
pended on  her  strong  desire  to  communi- 
cate in  written  language.  It  depended  on 
having  the  adults  and  other  children  in  her 
life  provide  models  of  writing:  lists,  notes, 
manuscripts,  and  teacher  communications. 
It  depended  on  her  reading  a broad  range  of 
materials  at  home  and  at  school.  Some- 
where along  the  line  it  depended  on  an 
awareness  of  standards  and  the  importance 
of  precision  in  spelling  — to  win  a game,  to 
avoid  being  laughed  at,  to  communicate 
clearly.  All  of  these  factors  provided  her 
with  reasons  to  want  to  spell  well. 

Although  the  strategies  for  early  spell- 
ing development  seemed  to  “come  natu- 
rally,” the  final  transition  to  correct  spell- 
ing was  a more  conscious  development  of 
strategies  such  as  individual  word  study. 

In  the  interview  that  follows,  Becky  has 
the  last  word.  She  talks  about  her  problems 
in  learning  to  spell,  and  the  strategies  she 
has  used  to  overcome  them.  She’sawareof 
the  limitations  of  a strategy  such  as  using 
the  sound  of  the  words,  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  strategies  such  as  the  dictionary 
or  computer  “spell  check.”  In  the  end,  she 
concludes,  it  all  comes  down  to  practice. 

S:  What  do  you  remember  about  learning 
to  spell? 

B : I remember  that  it  was  harder  than  other 
subjects,  and  the  English  language  didn’t 
make  any  sense — things  like fridge,  which 
should  be  spelled  frig. 

S:  When  did  you  first  start  thinking  about 
spelling  as  different  than  writing? 

B : When  I was  in  Grade  3 . We  had  spelling 
tests  every  week,  a trial  on  Thursday  and  a 
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final  on  Friday,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  we 
studied  the  words  by  writing  out  sentences 
and  writing  them  over  a whole  bunch  of 
times.  Every  time  you  got  a final  test  right 
a coloured  sticker  went  up  on  the  board  in 
front  of  the  whole  class.  The  person  with 
the  most  stickers  at  the  end  of  the  year  got 
to  go  with  the  teacher  to  McDonald’s. 

S:  Was  that  you? 

B:  No,  it  was  Randy  — he  was  smart  in 
every  subject,  except  for  math. 

S:  What  has  helped  you  most  to  learn  how 
to  spell? 

B:  Video  games  on  the  computer  like 
“Family  Feud”  and  “Jeopardy.” 


S:  Why? 

B:  Because,  if  you  don’t  spell  it  right,  you 
don’t  get  the  answer  right,  and  you  don’t 
get  the  points.  They  print  the  correct  an- 
swer out  on  the  screen  after  you  get  it 
wrong. 

S:  So  you  remember  it  for  next  time? 

B:  Yeah.  Sometimes  they  have  the  ques- 
tions repeated,  so  you’re  prepared. 

S : What  else  has  helped  you  learn  to  spell? 

B:  School,  I guess,  because  if  you  don’t 
get  your  spelling  right  you  get  marks  taken 
off  your  work. 

S:  That’s  why  you  want  to  spell  correctly, 
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but  what  helps  you  do  it? 

B:  Just  jotting  things  down  once  in  a while, 
you  sort  of  figure  it’s  wrong  by  looking  at 
it.  If  it’s  a longer  word  you  can  pick  out  the 
parts.  If  it’s  a short  word,  and  the  spelling 
doesn’t  make  any  sense  it’s  still  hard  to 
spell.  I’m  better  at  spelling  long  words 
than  short  ones. 

S:  Do  you  think  about  spelling  when  you’re 
writing  a story? 

B:  No,  not  usually.  But  if  I know  a word  I 
sit  and  think  about  it  for  a while,  but  if  I 
don’t  know  it  I just  go  on. 

S:  Do  you  ever  look  words  up  in  the 
dictionary? 

B:  Yes.  Usually,  if  you  look  words  up  in 
the  dictionary,  you’re  doing  a good  copy 
of  something . You  wouldn  ’ t do  it  for  some- 
thing private. 

S:  Do  you  use  the  spell  check  on  the 
computer? 

B:  Yes,  at  the  end  of  things. 

S:  Does  it  help? 

B:  Well,  it  doesn’t  teach  you  how  to  spell 
things,  but  it  does  help  if  you’re  in  a hurry. 

S:  How  would  you  help  teach  someone  to 
spell? 

B:  Teach  them  how  to  pick  out  parts  of 
words,  like  “to  get  her.” 

S:  How  about  the  sound  of  words?  Does 
that  help  you? 

B:  Yes  it  does,  but  not  always,  because 
some  of  the  words  are  really  weird.  I use 
sound  a lot,  but  I usually  get  the  word 
wrong.  For  example,  when  I was  playing 
“Family  Feud”  and  I had  to  spell  North 
Carolina,  I spelled  it  North  Care  a line  a, 
which  makes  a lot  more  sense  than  Caro- 
lina! 

S:  How  did  you  know  how  to  spell  North , 
for  example? 

B:  Well,  after  you  learn  that  the  (th)  sound 
is  th,  you  can  sound  out  the  nor.  The  older 
you  are,  the  more  you  know  how  to  spell, 
not  because  you’re  smarter  or  anything,  but 
because  you’ve  done  it  so  often. 
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Like  the  slate  and  ink  well,  spelling  instruc- 
tion has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  since  the  colonial  days.  Be- 
cause the  writing  system  was  considered  to 
be  very  erratic  and  illogical,  spelling  les- 
sons were  traditionally  focussed  on  help- 
ing children  master  the  sound-letter  combi- 
nations. Teachers  emphasized  copying 
words  correctly  and  rote  drill.  Children 
memorized  words  since  the  same  letters 
often  represented  different  sounds,  and  the 
same  sounds  were  often  represented  by 
different  letters.  They  typically  took  a re- 
view test  on  Wednesday  and  a big  test  on 
Friday. 

For  the  most  part,  spelling  instruction 
has  changed  very  little  over  the  years.  Many 
teachers  still  focus  on  weekly  word  lists 
and  teach  spelling  in  much  the  same  way 
they  were  taught  (Hodges,  1981).  Research, 
however,  has  changed  the  view  of  the 
English  orthography  and  the  spelling  pro- 
cess dramatically.  Studies  (Chomsky  & 
Halle,  1968)  indicate  that  the  writing  sys- 
tem is  a highly  regular  but  complex  system 
which  represents  linguistic  knowledge  at 
the  levels  of  sound,  meaning,  and  syntax. 
The  regularity  of  the  system,  though,  is 
based  on  its  direct  correspondence  to  un- 
derlying meaning  units  rather  than  sound 
units. 

While  English  spelling  represents  sounds 
to  some  degree,  it  more  consistently  re- 
flects structural  patterns  and  underlying 
meanings  of  words.  In  other  words,  it  pre- 
serves the  relationships  in  meaning  across 
words  even  though  the  pronunciation  may 
change.  To  illustrate,  despite  the  slight 


change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
pairs  “define”  and  “definition”  and  “polar” 
and  “polarity,”  the  spelling  is  similar  to 
maintain  the  meaning  connection  as  well  as 
the  economy  of  the  system. 

Learning  to  spell  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered to  be  a mechanistic  task  involving  the 
memorization  of  a long  list  of  sound-letter 
correspondence  rules  and  their  exceptions. 
Nor  is  it  simply  a matter  of  practice  and 
drill.  Instead,  learning  to  spell  is  regarded 
as  a “highly  complex  intellectual  accom- 
plishment” (Hodges,  1981,  p.  2)  which 
involves  learning  about  words  and  the 
function  of  the  written  code.  Like  other 
language  based  activities,  learning  to  spell 
is  a developmental  process  which  involves 
acquiring  a variety  of  strategies  for  pro- 
cessing the  multilevel  nature  of  the  writing 
system. 


S tudents  must  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  pattern  and  cause  of 
their  errors  to  understand  the 
logic  of  their  misspellings  and 
avoid  future  errors. 


Since  much  of  the  information  about 
spelling  is  never  taught  formally,  children 
must  abstract  a system  of  rules  and  gener- 
alizations about  the  patterns  underlying 
words.  They  internalize  information  about 
the  underlying  rules,  construct  tentative 
rules,  and  then  apply  those  rules  in  their 
writing  (Henderson,  1981).  As  they  are 
exposed  to  print  at  home  and  reading  and 
writing  instruction  in  school,  their  concepts 
about  the  patterns  underlying  words  be- 
come more  sophisticated.  They  constantly 
revise  their  rule  systems  and  strategies  as 


they  gain  more  experience  with  spoken  and 
written  language. 

Children,  however,  do  not  have  a con- 
scious understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
the  writing  system  when  they  first  pick  up 
paper  and  pencil.  They  see  the  writing 
system  as  one-dimensional  with  strict  one- 
to-one  correspondence.  To  them,  letters 
represent  sounds  and  writing  consists  of 
recording  sounds  as  exactly  as  possible 
(Wood,  1982). 

After  examining  the  invented  spellings 
of  pre-school  children  in  the  Boston  area. 
Read  (1971)  found  that  young  children  first 
pay  special  attention  to  the  sounds  of  words 
and  rely  on  letter-sound  information.  Even 
more  significant,  he  found  that  children 
make  very  logical  errors  and  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  writing  system  is  ac- 
quired in  stages  rather  than  haphazardly. 
Related  studies  (Gentry,  1981;  Henderson 
& Beers,  1977;  Read,  1975)  confirmed 
Read’s  findings  and  identified  a develop- 
mental sequence  of  specific  strategies. 

Instead  of  treating  spelling  as  an  isolated 
subject  and  drilling  students  on  word  lists, 
teachers  must  create  an  environment  which 
encourages  children’s  active  participation 
and  concept  formation.  They  must  inte- 
grate spelling  with  the  language  arts  cur- 
riculum, so  children  acquire  a variety  of 
strategies  which  they  can  apply  to  their 
reading  and  writing  activities. 

First  and  foremost,  effective  instruction 
must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  whole 
language  to  provide  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties for  children  to  practise  and  experiment 
with  spoken  and  written  language.  Young 
children  must  be  encouraged  to  formulate 
and  test  their  rules  and  hypotheses  about 
the  writing  system  in  a supportive  environ- 
ment where  errors  are  considered  a natural 
part  of  learning  to  spell. 
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Children  learn  to  spell  by  writing.  Stu- 
dents of  all  ages  need  an  on-going  writing 
program  to  gain  a functional  understanding 
of  the  complex  nature  of  the  writing  sys- 
tem. They  need  varied  and  purposeful  writ- 
ing so  they  can  experiment  with  the  mean- 
ing and  syntax  of  words.  Daily  writing 
activities  should  include  opportunities  to 
write  for  themselves  as  well  as  opportuni- 
ties to  write  for  their  peers  and  instructors. 

In  addition  to  opportunities  to  produce 
writing,  students  must  be  given  opportuni- 
ties to  examine  their  writing.  As  they  learn 
to  revise  and  edit  their  papers,  they  can 
locate  errors  and  keep  a personal  list  of 
misspelled  words.  Attention  should  first  be 
given  to  high-frequency  words  and  to  words 
that  children  want  to  spell  but  frequently 
misspell  (Johnson  et  al.,  1981). 

Of  course,  students  must  do  more  than 
simply  correct  or  list  their  errors  to  develop 
effective  self-correcting  strategies.  With 
the  help  of  their  teacher,  they  must  attempt 
to  determine  the  pattern  and  cause  of  their 
errors  to  understand  the  logic  of  their  mis- 
spellings and  avoid  future  errors.  The  use  of 
students’  spelling  errors  rather  than  a pre- 
scribed list  of  isolated  words  presented 
every  week  can  serve  as  “a  springboard”  to 
a new  understanding  about  the  writing 
system  (Hodges,  1981,  p.13). 

Children  also  need  to  be  read  to  and  have 
access  to  a wide  variety  of  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  etc.  in  order  to  develop 
a word  bank.  And  children  must  develop  a 
word  bank  before  they  can  generate  and  test 
their  own  hypotheses  about  words  and  the 
underlying  patterns.  In  addition,  since  let- 
ter sounds  often  fail  to  provide  enough 
information  for  accurate  spelling,  children 
need  to  see  words  in  meaningful  context  to 
note  structural,  syntactic,  and  semantic 
information  (Zutell,  1978,  p.  848). 

Beginning  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade, 
teachers  can  begin  more  formal  instruction 
and  a systematic  word  study  program  with 
directed  activities.  Word  study  is  by  no 
means  new , but  the  rationale  is — to  broaden 
students’  understanding  of  the  writing  sys- 
tem, so  they  can  make  the  critical  transition 
from  a sound-based  to  a meaning-based 
interpretation  of  the  writing  system. 

Teachers  can  start  by  building  on  stu- 
dents’ existing  vocabulary  and  helping  them 
make  connections  between  related  words 
to  emphasize  semantic  and  structural  simi- 


larities (Templeton,  1983).  As  students  think 
of  related  forms  such  as  “sign — signature” 
and  “bomb — bombard,”  they  become  more 
aware  of  the  logic  behind  many  of  the  silent 
letters.  More  importantly,  they  develop 
higher  order  strategies  and  become  aware 
of  pattern  principles  governing  troublesome 
word  pairs  with  silent  letters.  In  other  words, 
they  develop  an  understanding  of  word 
families  and  a mental  filing  system  for 
dealing  with  large  chunks  of  vocabulary. 

Students  also  need  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  study  intra-word  and  inter- word  struc- 
ture, so  they  can  search  for  and  identify 
more  difficult  patterns  involving  a change 
in  pronunciation  and  stress,  such  as  “com- 
pete — competition.”  After  teachers  ex- 
plicitly address  pattern  principles,  students 
will  begin  making  some  generalizations 
which  they  can  apply  in  their  own  writing. 

To  further  reinforce  the  regularity  of 
derivational  patterns,  teachers  can  present 
some  of  the  more  commonly  used  spelling 
rules  concerning  affixation.  For  example, 
teachers  might  introduce  students  to  the 
following  rules:  (a)  the  final  silent  “e”  rule, 
as  in  “hope/hoping”;  (b)  the  final  “e”  before 
a suffix  beginning  with  a consonant,  as  in 
“care/careful”;  and  (c)  doubling  the  final 
consonant  when  adding  a suffix  beginning 
with  a vowel,  as  in  “stop/stopping.” 

Along  with  a systematic  study  of  pattern 
principles  and  some  of  the  more  helpful 
spelling  rules,  older  students  also  need  a 
systematic  vocabulary  program  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  more  commonly  occur- 
ring Greek  and  Latin  roots  and  combining 
forms.  Learning  about  the  origin  of  a word 
and  its  relationship  to  other  words  derived 
from  the  same  root  can  lead  to  a lively 
discussion  and  a better  understanding  of  the 
correct  spelling.  Teachers  should  first, 
however,  introduce  students  to  the  Greek 
number  prefixes,  such  as  “mono,”  “bi,”  and 
“tri,”  since  they  occur  more  frequently  than 
Latin  prefixes  and  are  easier  to  identify  and 
isolate.  Once  students  are  familiar  with  the 
way  Greek  combining  forms  work,  teach- 
ers can  present  some  of  the  more  frequently 
occurring  Latin  prefixes  and  roots. 

Finally,  older  students  benefit  from  some 
instruction  in  using  a dictionary.  They  also 
need  instruction  in  proofreading  techniques 
since  proofreading  is  a highly  developed 
skill  difficult  for  even  experienced  writers. 
Instructors  need  to  allow  time  for  students 


to  proofread  after  they  have  completed 
their  final  drafts. 

In  summary,  instruction  focussed  on  a 
weekly  list/test  format  provides  little  op- 
portunity for  students  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  regularity  of  the 
writing  system.  Instead,  instruction  should 
be  based  on  current  research  and  include  a 
variety  of  activities  integrated  into  the 
overall  language  arts  program,  so  students 
acquire  the  strategies  necessary  for  accu- 
rate spelling  and  fluent  writing. 
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Spelling  Assessment  — 
The  Missing  Link 


Ruth  Scott 
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A great  deal  has  been  learned  in  recent 
years  about  the  nature  of  the  English  spell- 
ing system  and  the  processes  involved  in 
learning  to  spell.  Rather  than  viewing  the 
spelling  system  as  random  and  chaotic, 
linguists  now  stress  the  patterns  underlying 
our  written  language.  In  a similar  fashion, 
children  are  no  longer  seen  as  interacting 
with  English  spelling  in  a haphazard  man- 
ner, but  instead  are  observed  making  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  inferences  about 


at  her  than  viewing  the 
spelling  system  as  random  and 
chaotic,  linguists  now  stress  the 
patterns  underlying  our  written 
language. 


the  patterns  of  written  English.  These  new 
perspectives  on  language  and  language 
learning  have  led  to  fundamental  changes 
in  how  spelling  is  addressed  in  classrooms. 
Rote  memorization  has  given  way  to  ap- 
proaches which  stress  the  formation  of 
concepts  about  written  English  and  the 
application  of  these  observations  to  every- 
day writing.  The  child  is  seen  as  an  active 
participant  in  the  quest  to  make  sense  of  the 
English  spelling  system. 

Ironically,  the  advances  made  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling  have  often  not  been 
carried  over  to  the  assessment  of  spelling 
skills.  In  many  classrooms,  students  con- 
tinue to  receive  standardized  spelling  tests 
which  can  be  converted  to  grade  scores. 
These  results  are  then  used  as  the  sole  basis 
for  grouping  children  for  instruction.  In 
other  classrooms,  no  assessment  procedures 
are  used  for  spelling,  other  than  very  gen- 
eral observations  based  on  the  child’s  per- 


sonal writing.  In  both  instances,  a wealth  of 
information  is  overlooked  which  could  be 
used  to  help  students  progress  smoothly 
towards  conventional  spelling. 

In  order  for  spelling  assessment  to  be 
consistent  with  current  knowledge  of  lin- 
guistics and  spelling  development,  a num- 
ber of  principles  should  underlie  the  proce- 
dures selected. 

1.  Assessment  strategies  should  be  viewed 
as  “ windows ” into  the  child’s  mind. 

All  too  often,  spelling  assessment  has  fo- 
cussed on  the  number  of  errors  committed 
by  the  child,  either  in  a dictated  test  or  in  the 
context  of  the  child’s  writing.  Such  proce- 
dures, while  providing  general  information 
about  spelling  achievement,  are  very  nar- 
row in  their  scope.  More  often  than  not, 
they  reveal  what  the  child  cannot  do,  but 
provide  little  insight  into  why  these  prob- 
lems are  occurring.  A more  productive 
approach  is  to  focus  on  what  the  child  does 
know  about  the  spelling  system  and  what 
logic  the  child  is  using  in  making  decisions 
about  spelling. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  bene- 
fits of  providing  a positive  orientation  to 
spelling  assessment.  A Grade  7 student, 
who  was  involved  in  a research  study  I was 
conducting  on  spelling,  had  been  given  a 
standardized  spelling  test  as  a screening 
measure.  The  results  of  the  test  showed  his 
spelling  skills  to  be  in  the  25th  percentile 
for  his  age  group,  at  least  two  years  below 
grade  level.  When  I met  with  him  to  discuss 
his  perceptions  of  his  spelling  skills,  he 
revealed  a very  low  opinion  of  himself  as  a 
speller  and  was  clearly  uncomfortable  in 
the  interview.  Rather  than  confirming  his 
self-assessment  with  the  test  results,  I chose 
to  show  him  some  of  his  errors  and  to 
discuss  the  reasons  he  may  have  had  for 
selecting  these  spellings.  In  each  case,  I re- 
copied the  portion  of  the  word  which  was 
spelled  correctly  and  left  a blank  space  for 
each  incorrect  letter.  I congratulated  him  on 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  letters  were  cor- 


rectly spelled;  we  then  focussed  on  the  one 
or  two  misspelled  letters  in  each  word. 
The  examples  selected  are  as  follows: 


Student’s  Attempt 


Key  Word 

political 

campaign 

community 

continuity 

tangible 


palitical 

campain 

comunity 

contenuety 

tangable 


pjitical 

campai_n 

com_unity 

cont_nu_ty 

tang_ble 


It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  boy’s  errors 
were  not  the  result  of  a “terminal”  case  of 
spelling  dysfunction.  By  focussing  on  what 
he  could  do,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  a 
good  grasp  of  sound/symbol  principles  and 
was  able  to  produce  the  correct  number  of 
syllables  in  each  word.  His  problem  was 
that  he  relied  too  heavily  on  a phonetic 
approach  to  spelling,  and  was,  therefore, 
unable  to  deal  with  silent  letters  (cam- 
paign), double  consonants  (community), 
and  schwa  vowels  (vowels  in  unstressed 
syllables  as  in  tangible).  Once  the  student 
realized  that  he  had  mastered  a significant 
portion  of  the  spelling  system  (the  sound 
level),  but  needed  to  enrich  his  spelling 
strategies  to  encompass  more  complex 
spelling  patterns  and  visual  features,  his 
attitude  improved  remarkably.  My  sugges- 
tions for  improving  his  spelling  were  based 
on  a logical  approach  which  addressed  his 
specific  needs.  He  no  longer  felt  victimized 
by  the  spelling  system. 

2.  The  child  should  be  actively  involved  in 
the  assessment . 

Spelling  assessments  have  traditionally  been 
conducted  withoutany  meaningful  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  dictated 
spelling  test  or  samples  of  writing  are  like 
blood  samples  taken  in  a medical  labora- 
tory, sent  out  for  analysis,  and  assigned 
either  positive  or  negative  results.  In  the 
case  of  poor  spellers,  a course  of  treatment 
is  prescribed  which  may  or  may  not  have 
any  logical  connection  with  the  nature  of 
the  child’s  spelling  difficulties. 
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The  Missing  Link  continued 

This  “medical  model”  of  spelling  as- 
sessment not  only  neglects  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  primary  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  child,  but  it  also  deprives  the 
child  of  a sense  of  ownership  in  the  find- 
ings. A discussion  concerning  spelling  may 
take  place  in  the  context  of  an  editing  con- 
ference focussing  on  a specific  piece  of 
writing,  or  as  a separate  conversation  con- 
cerning the  child’s  experiences  with  spell- 
ing. A number  of  avenues  may  be  pursued 
depending  on  the  child’s  age  and  level  of 
comfort.  Since  spelling  is  related  to  a vari- 
ety of  other  language  skills,  a broad  range 
of  issues  should  be  explored.  Some  of  these 
areas  are  as  follows: 

The  child's  self-image  as  a speller.  Some 
children  are  aware  of  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  spellers  and  are  open  to 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Others  see 
themselves  as  hopelessly  poor  spellers  and 
often  feel  a sense  of  hostility  towards  spell- 
ing assistance.  These  children  must  be 
helped  to  realize  that  there  is  usually  a 
logical  reason  for  their  spelling  errors.  They 
can  then  be  shown  strategies  for  overcom- 
ing these  problems  in  a systematic  fashion. 

Previous  spelling  instruction.  Children  in 
any  given  class  will  vary  widely  in  the 
nature  of  spelling  instruction  they  have 
encountered.  Some  will  have  experienced 
an  informal  spelling  program  which  ad- 
dresses spelling  needs  as  they  arise.  Others 
will  have  participated  in  a formal  approach 
to  spelling  involving  the  use  of  spelling 
texts,  regular  dictations,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
important  to  be  aware  of  these  factors,  since 
students  who  appear  to  be  lagging  behind  in 
spelling  skills  may  simply  lack  the  experi- 
ence of  looking  at  spelling  patterns  and 
utilizing  spelling  strategies  when  faced  with 
unfamiliar  words.  Another  possibility  is 
that  previous  instructional  strategies  for 
spelling  may  have  been  inappropriate  for 
the  needs  of  a particular  student.  A heavy 
focus  on  phonics,  for  example,  would  be 
ineffective  for  a student  who  is  having 
difficulty  recalling  the  visual  features  of 
words. 

The  child's  interests  and  skills  in  reading 
and  writing.  Although  not  all  good  readers 
are  good  spellers,  the  two  skill  areas  share 


many  of  the  same  components.  Children 
who  do  not  read  on  a regular  basis  may  be 
limiting  their  opportunities  to  encounter 
words  in  print  which  they  could  use  in  their 
own  writing.  They  may  also  deprive  them- 
selves of  chances  to  make  hypotheses  about 
the  spelling  system  based  on  frequently 
occurring  patterns  in  their  reading.  It  is 
helpful  to  listen  to  the  child’s  oral  reading, 
since  difficulties  in  decoding  words  may 
suggest  inadequate  knowledge  of  sound/ 
symbol  principles,  which  in  turn  may  affect 
the  child’s  ability  to  apply  such  principles 
to  the  spelling  of  words. 


I ronically,  the  advances  made 
in  the  teaching  of  spelling  have 
often  not  been  carried  over  to 
the  assessment  of  spelling  skills. 


Determining  a child’s  attitude  towards 
personal  writing  may  also  provide  useful 
information  in  the  assessment  of  spelling 
skills.  Children  who  lack  the  opportunity  or 
desire  to  write  on  a regular  basis  will  have 
fewer  chances  to  experiment  with  the  spell- 
ing system  and  apply  the  patterns  they  may 
have  observed  in  reading  to  their  own  writ- 
ing. Such  children  may  also  have  little 
motivation  to  improve  their  spelling,  since 
the  connection  between  accurate  spelling 
and  the  editing  of  a final  draft  will  not  be 
apparent. 

The  child' s ability  to  use  a variety  of  strate- 
gies for  spelling  unfamiliar  words.  Many 
poor  spellers  use  a narrow  range  of  strate- 
gies when  learning  to  spell  new  words. 
They  may,  for  example,  write  out  each 
word  several  times  without  any  attempt  to 
focus  on  specific  features  of  the  words,  or 
they  may  simply  read  the  words  aloud. 
Such  students  need  to  develop  a repertoire 
of  spelling  strategies  and  be  able  to  select 
the  appropriate  strategy  for  learning  a given 
word.  For  example,  a visual  approach  would 
be  most  effective  in  studying  words  which 
contain  silent  letters,  schwa  vowels,  or 
unusual  spelling  patterns.  On  the  other  hand, 
paying  attention  to  auditory  features  may 
be  the  most  efficient  way  of  handling  words 
which  contain  familiar  sound/symbol  pat- 
terns. An  application  of  knowledge  con- 


cerning base  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes 
would  be  a logical  strategy  when  faced  with 
a word  such  as  “international.”  Co-opera- 
tive learning  groups  are  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  helping  students  develop  a variety 
of  approaches  to  spelling,  since  children 
can  benefit  from  the  strategies  of  other 
members  of  the  group. 

Students  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
utilize  their  natural  learning  styles  with 
spelling  tasks.  While  they  need  to  possess  a 
variety  of  spelling  strategies,  they  will  likely 
develop  preferred  styles  for  studying  words. 
Helping  children  to  become  aware  of  their 
natural  preferences  may  be  an  important 
component  of  spelling  assessments. 

The  logic  the  child  uses  in  generating  a 
spelling  for  a specific  word.  When  the 
teacher  analyzes  a child’s  spelling,  a num- 
ber of  hypotheses  will  be  generated  con- 
cerning the  child’s  choice  of  letters.  It  is 
often  fruitful,  however,  to  have  the  student 
verbalize  the  reasons  underlying  these 
decisions  as  the  writing  is  taking  place. 
Such  discussions  may  help  to  reveal  the 
child’s  understanding  of  the  spelling  sys- 
tem and  suggest  a direction  for  further 
growth. 

Teachers  are  often  surprised  by  the  logic 
underlying  apparently  random  choices.  Not 
long  ago  my  five  year  old  daughter,  Lindsay, 
announced  that  she  knew  what  the  letters 
“s-a-y”  spelled.  Since  she  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a wide  variety  of  children’s  litera- 
ture, I expected  she  would  give  the  correct 
answer.  Instead  she  replied  that  “s-a-y-” 
spelled  “zee.”  When  I asked  how  she  came 
to  that  conclusion,  she  said,  “Well,  the  “s- 
a-y”  at  the  end  of  “Lindsay”  says  “zee.”  Her 
response  revealed  much  more  than  the 
absence  of  “say”  as  a sight  word.  She  was 
clearly  noticing  features  of  familiar  words, 
generating  hypotheses  about  sound/sym- 
bol relationships  and  word  segments,  and 
trying  to  apply  these  hypotheses  to  new 
words. 

Physical  problems  which  may  contribute  to 
spelling  difficulties.  A conversation  with  a 
student  may  reveal  information  about  physi- 
cal problems  which  are  not  immediately 
apparent  but  which  may  have  a significant 
impact  on  the  child’s  spelling  develop- 
ment. A child,  for  example,  who  is  prone  to 
ear  infections  in  the  primary  grades  may 
experience  a hearing  loss  at  a time  when 
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most  children  are  highly  sensitive  to  the 
relationship  between  sounds  and  letters. 
Even  if  the  hearing  loss  disappears  in  later 
years,  its  presence  at  such  a critical  time 
may  leave  significant  gaps  in  the  child’s 
understanding  of  the  spelling  system.  The 
Grade  8 student  whose  spelling  errors  are 
shown  below  suffered  hearing  problems  in 
childhood  which  left  her  with  a mild  hear- 
ing loss.  Her  spelling  difficulties  are  char- 
acterized by  problems  with  short  vowels, 
consonant  blends,  incorrect  final  sounds, 
and  word  substitutions.  Such  errors  are 
usually  characteristic  of  much  younger 
children. 

Key  Word  Student's  Attempt 


upset 

thrown 

brushed 

planet 

problem 


upsat 

throw 

bushed 

planted 

promblem 


3.  The  child’s  spelling  should  be  analyzed 
within  a developmental  framework. 

Many  diagnostic  spelling  tools  in  the  past 
encouraged  teachers  and  their  students  to 
classify  spelling  errors  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cific letter  patterns  such  as  inversions, 
substitutions,  transpositions,  and  omissions. 
While  such  procedures  call  attention  to  the 
incorrectly  spelled  features  of  words,  they 
support  a narrow  perceptual  orientation  to 
spelling  acquisition.  The  spelling  of 
“ STREET ’ as  “STREr  is  labelled  an  omis- 
sion, whereas  “ STREAT'  is  a substitution. 

What  is  absent  from  such  classification 
schemes  is  an  assessment  of  the  child’s 
current  understanding  of  the  spelling  sys- 
tem. In  the  diagnostic  framework  described 
above,  the  two  misspellings  of  “ STREET ’ 
are  seen  as  simply  different  error  types. 
They  may,  however,  represent  two  distinct 
stages  in  spelling  development.  The  child 
who  consistently  spells  long  vowels  by  the 
single  letter  whose  name  “says"  the  sound 
is  most  likely  at  the  “ Letter  Name ” stage  of 
development  Such  a child  is  likely  to  spell 
“BOAT'  as  “BOT,"  “NAME"  as  “NAM," 
and  so  forth.  Another  child,  who  spells  the 
same  two  words  as  “BOTE"  and“NAIM"  is 
in  the  ‘Transition”  stage  of  spelling  devel- 
opment. These  distinctions  are  not  merely 
descriptive,  but  represent  quite  different 
hypotheses  about  written  English.  In  the 
Letter  Name  stage,  children  assume  a one- 


to-one  correspondence  between  the  sounds 
of  English  and  a specific  letter.  Therefore, 
they  do  not  tend  to  experiment  with  vowel 
combinations,  double  consonants,  silent 
letters,  and  the  like.  The  Transition  stage 
signals  a more  sophisticated  understanding 
of  the  spelling  system.  Children  at  this 


heavy  focus  on  phonics, 
for  example,  would  be 
ineffective  for  a student  who  is 
having  difficulty  recalling  the 
visual  features  of  words. 


stage  are  able  to  supplement  simple  sound/ 
symbol  correspondences  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  specific  sounds  are  sometimes 
represented  by  more  than  one  letter,  as  in 
vowel  combinations  and  double  consonants, 
and  that  the  same  sound  may  be  spelled  in 
a variety  of  ways.  Zutell  (1980)  argues  that 
the  Transition  stage  of  spelling  develop- 
ment involves  significantly  more  abstract 
concepts  about  language  than  previous 
stages.  Therefore,  while  “BOT"  and 
“BOTE”  are  each  spelled  incorrectly,  the 
differences  they  signal  with  respect  to  the 
learner  must  be  addressed. 

Similar  distinctions  can  also  be  made 
with  the  spelling  of  older  students.  Re- 
search in  the  past  decade  (Henderson  ,1985; 
Schlagel,  1982)  has  revealed  that  children 
continue  to  form  increasingly  sophisticated 
hypotheses  about  written  English  through- 
out their  high  school  and  college  years. 
Consider  the  spelling  attempts  of  Students 
A and  B below: 

Key  Word  Student  A Student  B 

invitation  invatashun  invitasion 

knowledge  nollege  knowlegde 

On  a spelling  dictation,  both  students  would 
be  judged  as  equally  poor  spellers.  An 
examination  of  the  “quality”  of  their  errors, 
however,  shows  a more  abstract  under- 
standing of  the  spelling  system  on  the  part 
of  Student  B.  Student  A seems  to  spell 
using  a phonetic  approach.  The  suffix 
“-tion”  is  simply  spelled  as  it  sounds.  The 
spelling  of  “KNOWLEDGE”  as  “NOL- 
LEGE” is  either  generated  phonetically  or 
by  analogy  to  a word  such  as  “COLLEGE.” 


Student  B,  however,  is  aware  that  the /shun/ 
portion  of  “INVITATION”  is  a suffix,  and 
simply  chooses  the  incorrect  version.  Stu- 
dent B uses  another  strategy  characteristic 
of  more  mature  spellers.  In  both  words,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  use  the  base  word  as  a 
clue  to  spelling  the  related  form.  In  the  case 
of  “KNOWLEDGE,”  the  student  is  obvi- 
ously aware  that  the  base  word  is  “KNOW.” 
The  schwa  vowel  in  “INV/TATION”  is 
spelled  correctly  by  referring  to  the  base 
word  “INV/TE”  in  which  the  letter  “I”  is 
sounded.  By  looking  at  children’s  spelling 
errors  within  a developmental  framework 
more  appropriate  decisions  can  be  made 
about  instruction  than  by  grouping  on  the 
basis  of  test  scores. 

4.  Spelling  assessments  should  be  con- 
ducted over  a period  of  time  using  a variety 
of  information  sources. 

The  developmental  framework  for  assess- 
ing growth  in  spelling  focusses  on  the  child’ s 
progressive  understanding  of  the  spelling 
system  over  time.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  develop  mechanisms  for  tracking  the 
child’s  growth  throughout  the  year.  Orysia 
Hull  (1989)  suggests  that  the  child’s  writ- 
ing folder  is  an  excellent  vehicle  through 
which  progress  in  spelling  can  be  observed. 
She  describes  a procedure  in  which  the 
teacher  keeps  a copy  of  every  piece  of 
writing  from  every  child  early  in  the  school 
year.  One  piece  is  then  selected  for  each 
student  as  a basis  for  observing  spelling 
growth.  In  the  middle  and  again  near  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  the  original  piece  is 
dictated  back  to  each  student.  Since  the 
same  words  are  involved  in  each  instance, 
the  quality  of  the  child’s  spelling  attempts 
can  be  traced  over  the  three  periods.  This 
strategy  would  also  provide  concrete  infor- 
mation to  use  in  discussing  a child’s  prog- 
ress in  spelling  during  conversations  with 
parents. 

There  is  some  danger,  however,  in  bas- 
ing a spelling  assessment  strictly  on  the 
child’s  personal  writing.  Many  students 
learn  to  use  in  their  writing  only  those 
words  they  are  certain  of  spelling  correctly. 
Their  drafts  may  be  virtually  error-free,  yet 
there  may  be  many  spelling  principles  which 
they  have  not  grasped. 

Furthermore,  a child  may  be  functioning 
well  in  a particular  stage  of  spelling  devel- 

continued 
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opment  which  suits  the  current  vocabulary 
level  of  the  child’s  personal  writing.  It 
would  be  tempting  for  the  teacher  to  decide 
that  such  a child  needs  no  further  assistance 
in  spelling.  In  reality,  however,  the  child 
may  benefit  from  intervention  which  en- 
courages movement  to  a more  sophisti- 
cated stage  of  spelling  development  with  its 
accompanying  spelling  patterns  and  vo- 
cabulary. Such  is  often  the  case  with  stu- 
dents in  Grades  4 to  6 who  are  proficient  at 
spelling  words  of  one  or  two  syllables  and 
are  rated  as  competent  spellers  on  the  basis 
of  their  personal  writing.  When  they  begin 
to  encounter  more  complex  vocabulary  in 
their  reading,  however,  and  attempt  to  use 
these  words  in  their  own  writing,  they 
suddenly  face  a large  number  of  spelling 
principles  which  need  to  be  addressed.  These 
new  words  are  not  simply  longer,  but  often 
require  a more  abstract  understanding  of 
the  spelling  system  including  the  relation- 
ship between  base  words  and  derived  forms, 
rules  for  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  words 
which  are  related  in  meaning,  Greek  and 
Latin  roots,  to  name  but  a few.  Such  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  are  often  shocked 
and  confused  that  the  “competent  speller” 
of  previous  years  is  suddenly  faced  with 
many  spelling  errors.  Teachers,  therefore, 
must  look  beyond  a single  source  of  infor- 
mation in  determining  a child’s  needs  in  the 
area  of  spelling. 

Words  dictated  in  the  context  of  mean- 
ingful sentences  also  have  a place  in  spell- 
ing assessment,  since  they  often  force  chil- 
dren to  attempt  words  they  would  not  spell 
if  they  were  choosing  only  familiar  words 
for  their  writing.  The  teacher  is  then  able  to 
observe  how  the  child  approaches  the  task 
of  spelling  unfamiliar  words.  Some  chil- 
dren will  use  a strictly  phonetic  approach; 
others  will  refer  to  a familiar  analogous 
word  such  as  SIGHT  for  the  spelling  of 
FRIGHT;  still  others  may  give  up  in  frus- 
tration and  use  only  initial  letters  or  substi- 
tute a completely  different  word.  The  use  of 
a pretest  before  the  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  words  will  often  provide 
the  most  useful  information  concerning 
spelling  strategies. 

In  Spel  ...  is  a Four  Letter  Word, 
Richard  Gentry  reveals  that  he  is  not  a good 
speller  despite  having  won  awards  for  spell- 


ing in  elementary  school.  He  recalls  writing 
252  perfect  spelling  tests  and  placing  third 
in  the  county  spelling  bee,  leading  to  a de- 
scription of  him  in  the  local  newspaper  as 
one  of  the  county ’s  best  spellers.  In  college, 
however,  he  was  chastised  by  an  English 
professor  for  producing  “the  worst  example 
of  a college  student’s  spelling  I’ve  seen  in 
five  years  of  teaching.” 

The  conflicting  descriptions  of  Gentry’s 
ability  as  a speller  highlight  a key  principle 
in  the  assessment  of  spelling.  When  only 
one  source  of  information  is  used,  whether 
it  be  dictated  spelling  tests  or  personal 
writing,  a true  picture  of  the  child’s  spelling 
skills  is  unlikely  to  emerge. 

5.  Spelling  assessment  should  lead  to  ap- 
propriate instruction. 

When  spelling  assessment  focusses  on  what 
a child  does  know  about  the  spelling  system 
within  a developmental  framework,  logical 
instructional  goals  are  more  readily  appar- 
ent. Individual  assistance  may  be  provided 
to  help  a student  consolidate  a concept  or 
move  to  a more  sophisticated  understand- 
ing of  the  spelling  system.  Several  students 
may  benefit  from  instruction  concerning  a 
spelling  pattern  or  spelling  strategies.  There 
may  be  general  concepts  which  the  entire 
class  can  examine  and  discuss  with  the 
teacher.  Resources,  which  may  include 
spelling  texts,  can  be  used  to  respond  to  the 
needs  described  above.  The  starting  point, 
however,  will  always  be  the  child’s  needs, 
rather  than  a prescribed  set  of  skills  prede- 
termined by  the  teacher,  a curriculum  docu- 
ment, or  the  scope  and  sequence  of  a text. 
The  child’s  needs  and  the  skills  anticipated 
by  curriculum  writers  and  authors  of  spell- 
ing texts  may  be  surprisingly  congruent  if 
the  knowledge  derived  from  research  on 
the  developmental  nature  of  spelling  is 
incorporated  into  these  materials.  The 
teacher  should,  therefore,  select  resources 
with  care. 

Making  the  vital  link  between  spelling 
assessment  and  instructional  practices  is  a 
demanding  task.  A basic  knowledge  of 
both  linguistics  and  the  nature  of  learning 
to  spell  must  be  combined  with  sound  in- 
structional strategies  and  keen  observational 
skills.  Teachers  will  benefit  from  ongoing 
professional  reading  in  these  areas  as  well 
as  frequent  interaction  with  other  colleagues 
in  the  examination  of  student  writing  and 


the  sharing  of  experiences.  The  most  pro- 
ductive source  of  information,  is,  as  al- 
ways, the  students  themselves.  When  chil- 
dren perceive  that  their  teacher  is  trying  to 
understand  their  individual  needs  rather 
than  sorting  and  classifying  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  assessment  becomes  truly 
collaborative.  This  sense  of  mutual  learn- 
ing and  active  involvement  can  then  be 
carried  over  into  spelling  instruction.  A 
natural  link  is  formed  between  ongoing 
assessment  and  classroom  activities,  with 
the  child  placed  in  the  only  appropriate 
location  — the  centre. 
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Les  rapports  entre  l’orthographe  du  frangais, 
les  mouvances  sociohistoriques  de  la  langue 
et  des  cultures,  l’accis  al’education  de  masse 
en  frangais,  et  la  survie  de  la  francophonie 
dans  le  monde,  ne  sont  pas  minces  affaires,  si 
on  en  croit  les  debats  passionnes  qui  jaillis- 
sent  rigulierement  au  pays  de  Moliere. 

La  graphie  de  la  langue  frangaise  a 6te 
remaniee  tout  au  long  de  son  histoire  (1). 
L’orthographe  en  frangais  modeme  a donne 
heu  a des  debats  et  tentatives  de  riforme  en 
France  en  1901,  en  1965,  en  1977,  et  en 
1988-90,  pour  ne  nommer  que  les  plusrecents 
evenements(2).  Les  linguistes,  ecrivains,  et 
instituteurs  qui  etaient  a 1’  origine  des  deman- 
des  de  reformes  visaient  la  simplification  et 
la  modernisation  de  l’orthographedu  frangais. 

Le  plus  recent  debat,  declenchi  en  1988, 
atteignit  son  point  culminant  en  fivrier  1989, 
avec  la  publication  d’un  article  de  dix 
eminents  linguistes  intitule  “Moderniser 
l’ecriture  du  frangais”  (3).  Le  Premier  min- 
istre  Michel  Rocard  chargea  le  Conseil 
superieur  de  la  langue  frangaise  (cree  en  juin 
1989)  d’etudier  la  question. 

En  juin  1990  le  Conseil  deposa  son  rap- 
port portant  sur  cinq  points  precis:  le  trait 
d’union,  le  pluriel  des  mots  composes, 
l’accent  circonflexe,  le  participe  passe  des 
verbes  pronominaux,  et  diverses  anomalies. 
II  y aura,  par  exemple,  extension  de  la  soudure 
dans  les  mots  composes  (piquenique);  on 
appliquera  les  regies  du  pluriel  en  frangais 
aux  mots  empruntes  (des  medias);  on 
n’utilisera  plus  le  circonflexe  sur  “i”  et  “u” 
sauf  dans  cas  restreints;  le  participe  passi  de 


Les  maux  des  mots  ! 

LES  MODIFICATIONS 
IMMINENTES  DE  L’ORTHOGRAPHE 
DU  FRANGAIS. 


“laisser”  suivi  d’un  infinitif  sera  aligne  sur 
celui  de  “faire”,  qui  reste  invariable  dans  ce 
cas(je  les  ai  laissepartir);  etc.(4)  L’  Academie 
frangaise,  le  Conseil  de  la  langue  frangaise  du 
Quebec,  et  le  Conseil  de  la  langue  frangaise 
de  la  Belgique  ont  approuve  les  rectifications 
proposees.  Les  auteurs  des  recommanda- 
tions  insistent;  ceschangements  sont  modems 
et  ne  toucheront  pas  plus  d’  un  mot  ou  deux  en 
moyenne  par  page  d’un  roman  ordinaire.  II 
s’agirait  de  “petits  ajustements”,  bien 
diffirents  d’une  “revolution”  (5). 

Les  rectifications  de  l’orthographe  se 
feront  dans  trois  domaines  : la  creation  de 
mots  nouveaux  (en  particulier  dans  les  sci- 
ences et  techniques),  la  confection  de  dic- 
tionnaires,  et  l’enseignement.  Cette  r6forme 
doit  etre  mise  en  place  dans  les  ecoles  des 
l’automne  1991. 

Quel  sera  l’impact  de  ces  “rectifications” 
pour  la  francophonie  ? La  simplification  de 
l’orthographe  va-t-elle  riduire  l’ecart  entre 
les  frangais  icrit  et  parli  ? Par  ailleurs,  si  ce 
qui  fait  le  dynamisme  d’une  langue  c’est  la 
fagon  dontelle  est  vicue  (6),  la  simplification 
de  l’orthographe  saura-t-elle rendre  la  langue 
frangaise  plus  attrayante  aux  non-franco- 
phones ? 

Quel  sera,  surtout,  l’impactdeces  change- 
ments  sur  l’enseignement  et  l’apprentissage 
de  l’orthographe  et  de  la  langue  en  milieu 
francophone  minoritaire?  L’orthographedu 
frangais  y a toujours  ete  une  preoccupation. 
La  survie  de  la  langue  et  de  la  culture  requiert 
que  l’on  sache  “bien  parler”  et  “bien  ecrire” 
le  frangais.  D’une  part,  ceux  et  celles  qui 
maitrisent  bien  l’orthographe  peuvent  y voir 
un  signe  tangible  de  leur  bonne  connaissance 
de  la  langue.  D’autre  part,  les  difficultes  que 
rencontrent  les  franco-ontariens  et  franco- 
ontariennesdanslamaitrisede  1’orthographe 
peuvent  etre  interpritees  comme  le  reflet  de 
leur  situation  de  minoritaire,  meme  si  les 
erreurs  d’orthographe  se  retrouvent  aussi  en 
milieu  majoritaire  (7). 


L’impact  de  la  reforme  de  l’orthographe 
sera  peut-etre  aussi  modeste  que  la  reforme 
elle-meme.  Mais  une  chose  est  sure:  l’ortho- 
graphe  du  frangais  n’a  pas  fini  de  causer  des 
maux  de  tete  a toute  la  francophonie! 
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-j  NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  - 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  an  institution’s 
ultimate  effect  on  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
touched  by  its  teachers  and  its  staff.  This 
was  brought  to  my  mind  in  just  two  recent 
incidents. 

I was  invited  to  speak  at  Canadore  Col- 
lege and  spent  a day  with  faculty,  staff, 
OISE  graduates,  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  district.  I discovered  that  the 
College  was  building  a new  boardroom  and 
that  a number  of  faculty  were  asking  that  it 
be  named  after  the  late  Michael  Orme  who 
had  visited  Canadore  every  year  for  over  a 


decade  to  work  with  new  staff. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  I have  received 
notes  from  people  from  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, expressing  their  shock  and  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  Madan  Handa  and  indicat- 
ing how  much  his  commitment  to  a peace- 
ful and  just  world  had  meant  to  them. 

And  these  are  but  two  examples  of  many 
more  of  those  who  have  made  an  extraordi- 
nary contribution  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured on  any  scale  of  institutional  achieve- 
ment. 

The  lives  of  many  women  have  been 


enriched,  the  futures  of  many  disabled  chil- 
dren have  been  enhanced,  the  careers  of 
many  adults  have  been  assured  by  OISE 
professors  and  staff. 

Listing  the  number  of  graduates  of  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  service  gives  only  a 
partial  indication  of  the  Institute’s  value  — 
the  rest  is  immeasurable  but  not  ephemeral, 
peripheral,  or  insignificant. 


Welcome  to  OISE’s  25th  Anniversary  Year  1965-1990 


Share  Our  Celebration 

For  all  of  us  — The  Board  of  Governors,  the  students,  the  staff,  and  the  faculty  — this  year  of  anniversary 
observance  has  many  aspects.  An  institution  that  has  completed  its  first  quarter  century  is  one  that  has  come  of 
age.  It  has  not  just  survived,  it  has  become  established  and  it  has  become . . . itself.  But  it  is  also  the  beginning 
of  our  second  quarter  century  and  a time  for  initiatives. 

Share  a Year  in  Our  Life 

During  this  year,  some  2,100  students  will  have  attended  OISE  courses.  About  500  will  receive  masters’  or 
doctoral  degrees.  School  and  college  students  will  utilize  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  courses  originating 
here.  Several  thousand  people  will  attend  34  conferences  (on  almost  every  conceivable  topic)  in  this  building. 
Thousands  will  use  the  information  resources  of  the  Jackson  Library,  the  Modem  Language  Centre,  the  Centre 
for  Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  and  the  Public  Communications  Office.  About  200  research  projects  will 
be  conducted  on  contract  for  external  sponsors.  Another  200  projects  will  be  supported  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  or  by  OISE  itself.  Neighbourhood  children  will  receive  daycare  in  Kidspace. 

But  beyond  this  are  special  activities  to  mark  our  anniversary.  These  include  professional  and  academic 
conferences,  invitations  to  the  public  to  meet  our  staff  and  faculty  and  to  ask  individual  questions  related  to  our 
activities  or  to  education  generally,  as  well  as  social  events. 

Share  the  Creation  of  Our  Future 

Our  future  will  be  shaped  in  part  by  demand  — by  the  needs  of  the  students  who  come  here,  by  the  research 
specifications  of  individual  sponsors  and  of  the  provincial  government,  by  the  clients  of  our  library,  our  service 
functions,  our  information  resources.  The  future  will  be  shaped  in  part  also  by  such  new  ventures  as  the  OISE 
Foundation  for  Learning,  by  our  success  at  fundraising,  and  by  the  support  of  our  alumni  and  our  friends. 
Can  OISE  play  some  role  in  your  future?  Can  OISE  become  “a  place  where  people  and  ideas  meet”  for  you? 


Ed  like  to  know  more  about  the  25  th  Anniversary  Year.  Please  send  me  your  Anniversary  Notes  and  Events  Calendar. 


Name 

Return  to: 

Street 

Apt.  No. 

Public  Communications  Office 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

City 

Postal  Code 

252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6 

December  1 990 
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